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What  Christmas  is  all  about. 


A  Small  Hand  of  Love 


By  Thomas  R.  Connelly 


r  I^HE  SNOW  was  gently  falling  in  large  flakes  over  the  now  white 
-*•  countryside.  The  hills  around  us  stood  out  like  great  white 
sentries  in  the  frosty  night.  Ahead  we  could  see  the  fires  denoting  a 
small  village.  The  fires  shone  like  candles  on  an  old  fashioned  Christ- 
mas tree.  From  such  a  beautiful  setting  you  could  almost  hear  the 
strains  of  "Silent  Night"  filling  the  crisp  midnight  air. 

A  Christmas  card,  a  scene  from  America's  countryside?  No,  not 
quite.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  all  right,  but  the  place  was  Korea,  and 
we  were  prisoners  of  war  being  marched  to  a  prison  camp  somewhere 
in  North  Korea.  We  were  tied  together,  many  of  us  wounded  and  all 
of  us  cold,  tired  and  hungry.  As  we  entered  the  small  village  we  halted 
and  were  forced  to  sit  or  kneel  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  We  had  to 
wait  while  the  guards  made  their  search  for  food  and  drink  for  them- 
selves as  usual,  for  this  was  their  only  means  of  livelihood. 

"It  was  Christmas  Eve,  all  right,  but  .  .  ." 


"only  blank  stares  met  our  eyes/ 


At  first  the  village  seemed  to  be  deserted,  then  out  of  the  darkness 
appeared  people  slowly  approaching  us.  They  seemed  to  be  nothing 
but  expressionless  faces  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  fires.  We  really 
half  expected  to  be  jeered  or  stoned  or  beaten  as  had  been  our  ex- 
perience at  many  of  the  villages. 

For  some  reason  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  hostility  or  fear  or 
hate  in  their  faces;  only  blank  stares  met  our  eyes.  After  some  time 
we  relaxed  and  tried  to  ignore  these  faceless  folk. 

Presently  from  the  group  there  emerged  a  small  girl  about  seven 
years  old.  She  came  out  with  a  big  smile  as  though  we  were  funny. 
Hers  was  a  real  warm  friendly  smile.  She  stood  looking  at  the  young 
Marine  in  front  of  me  for  some  time.  Finally  he  smiled  at  her  and 
said,  "Merry  Christmas."  At  first  she  looked  puzzled,  then  she  shook 
her  head  and  smilingly  said,  "Yes,  Christmas,  Jesus,  God."  Then  she 
approached  him  and  holding  out  her  little  hand  gave  him  some  half- 
cooked  rice.  As  soon  as  she  had  done  this  one  of  the  guards  who  saw 
it,  yelled  at  her  —  something  in  Korean.  I  could  see  the  fear  creep 
up  in  her  small  eyes,  and  she  held  up  both  of  her  hands  and  said 
something  back  to  him.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  lifted  his  rifle 
and  fired.  Quickly  we  were  forced  to  our  feet  and  pushed  out  of  the 
village.  Several  Marines  brushed  a  tear  from  their  eye  as  they  passed 
the  small  figure  lying  dead  in  the  snow. 

Someone  had  told  her  the  Christmas  story;  maybe  she  had  been 
told  of  fine  gifts,  beautiful  lighted  Christmas  trees,  and  many  kinds 
of  toys  —  at  least  I  hope  so.  It  seems  odd  that  on  the  first  Christmas 
a  small  boy  was  born  who  was  to  soon  die  for  the  love  of  mankind, 
and  that  at  Christmas  nearly  two  thousand  years  later  a  little  girl  was 
to  die  because  she  too  had  a  deep  love  for  mankind. 

Today  somewhere  in  North  Korea  in  an  unmarked  grave  lies  a 
little  girl  who  said  in  two  words  what  Christmas  is  all  about  when 
she  said  "Christmas,  Jesus,  God."  ■  ■ 

"Someone  had  told  her  the  Christmas  story." 


What  is  it  to  you? 


Christmas  Is... 


By  Corinne  Adria  Bariteau 


CHRISTMAS  is  the  birthday  of  Christ.  It  is  the  most  joyous  cele- 
bration observed  by  people  anywhere.  It  is  the  resurrection  of 
hope  for  a  better  mankind  in  a  world  of  everlasting  peace. 

Christmas  kindles  the  glow  of  brotherly  love  —  of  understanding 
and  compassion  for  another's  lot.  It  is  the  generous  urge  to  share  — 
to  reach  out  to  others  in  heartfelt  gratitude  for  one's  own  blessings. 

Christmas  is  a  return  to  the  simple  joys  of  childhood,  a  temporary 
retreat  from  the  over-complicated  way  of  life  that  modern  man  has 
created.  It  brings  out  the  best  in  every  human  heart  and  casts  out 
hatred  and  greed  for  one  brief  season.  It  is  a  rededication  to  goodness. 

Christmas  fosters  a  spirit  of  forgiveness.  It  says,  "I  love  you  in 
spite  of  everything."  It  is  understanding  the  depth  of  human  weak- 
ness and  being  willing  to  forget. 

Christmas  is  the  impulse  to  give  of  one's  self.  It  is  the  simple  hand- 
made offering  of  a  child  to  an  appreciative  parent.  It  is  a  gift  of  love 
clumsily  wrapped  in  white  tissue,  tied  with  words  that  remain  un- 
spoken. 

Christmas  is  the  tantalizing  aroma  of  mincemeat  and  plum  pudding 
wafting  from  a  bustling  kitchen.  It  is  a  sheet  of  old-fashioned  sugar 
cookies  cut  out  by  little  hands  and  tenderly  trimmed  with  colorful 
sprinkles.  It  is  the  spicy  smell  of  warm  gingerbread  men  frosted  with 
white  smiles. 


Christmas  is  the  tingling  fragrance  of  freshly  cut  pine.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  laurel  garlands  gracefully  encircling  a  winding  staircase. 
It  is  the  bright  accent  of  holly  and  mistletoe  rejuvenating  a  tired 
household.  It  is  a  special  tree  selected  with  deliberation  and  decorated 
with  love. 

Christmas  is  a  band  of  merry  carolers  sprinting  from  door  to  door. 
It  is  the  exhilarating  sound  of  robust  voices  amid  gusts  of  warm 
breath  spiraling  out  of  the  frosty  night  air.  It  is  a  bunch  of  red 
faces  wreathed  in  smiles  and  framed  in  woolen  hoods. 

CHRISTMAS  is  an  ancient  stone  chapel  brought  to  life  with  fresh 
evergreen  and  velvety  red  poinsettas.  It  is  the  pristine  look  of 
white  vestments  and  gleaming  candelabra  warmed  by  the  soft  glow  of 
candlelight.  It  is  the  rich  throaty  sound  of  an  organ  flooding  the 
church  with  time-honored  melodies.  It  is  the  solemn  yet  expectant 
silence  between  "Silent  Night"  and  the  exuberant  burst  of  "Joy  to  the 
World,  the  Lord  is  come!" 

Christmas  is  a  choir  of  inspired  voices  raised  towards  the  gates 
of  heaven.  It  is  a  group  of  children,  faces  bathed  in  innocence, 
singing  "Away  in  a  Manger"  around  a  humble  creche.  It  is  a  pageant 
of  self-conscious  youngsters  reenacting  the  Savior's  birth  —  angels 
in  white  with  star-flecked  wings,  bearded  shepherds  in  flannel  bath- 
robes, and  gold-crowned  wise  men  carrying  tokens  of  esteem  to  the 
wee  Babe  in  the  manger. 

Christmas  casts  a  magic  spell.  It  can  melt  a  heart  turned  to  stone 
from  bitterness,  defeat  or  personal  grief.  It  can  fuse  the  most  despair- 
ing spirit  with  new  hope  and  optimism  for  the  year  ahead.  It  can 
bring  the  wondrous  gift  of  deep  and  abiding  faith  to  anyone  who 
opens  his  heart  and  mind  to  receive  it. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Savior 
of  all  mankind.  It  is  a  time  to  rejoice  in  the  miracle  of  his  birth  and 
in  his  promise  of  life  everlasting. 

Christmas  is  believing  .  .  .  now  and  forevermore.  ■  ■ 

SCRAMBLED  CAROLS 

Unscramble  and  rearrange  the  letters  and  find  six  familiar  Christmas 
carols. 

1.  STREETFINLOH. 

2.  CALLSHEETHDK. 

3.  DEEDSSTEALIFE. 

4.  GOINGSOLDCASEEKWN. 

5.  INTENLIGHTS. 

6.  H  O  O  D  W  E  T  T  O  Y  L  J  R. 

(Answers  on  p.  22) 
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They  watched  in  awed  silence. 


Christmas  Tree  Firsts 


By  Annie  Laurie  Von  Tungeln 


THERE  ARE  several  legends 
about  the  origin  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  According  to  one  story, 
the  first  Christmas  tree  appeared 
miraculously  to  an  English  mission- 
ary named  Winfrid,  who  later  be- 
came Saint  Boniface.  One  day  over 
1,200  years  ago  when  Winfrid  was 
traveling  through  northern  Ger- 
many, he  came  upon  a  group  of 
men  who  were  preparing  to  sacrifice 
and  cut  down  the  oak  tree  around 
which  the  men  were  gathered. 
When  the  "blood  oak,"  as  it  was 
called,  toppled  over,  a  young  fir  sud- 
denly sprang  up.  Winfrid  explained 
to  the  people  that  it  was  the  tree  of 
life,  which  represented  Christ. 

Martin  Luther,  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury German  friar,  teacher  and  Bible 
translator,  is  said  to  have  started  the 
custom    of   having    Christmas    trees 
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in  homes.  One  Christmas  Eve  as  he 
returned  home  from  the  church  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  he  noticed  a 
little  fir  tree  in  the  snow-covered 
forest  and  thought  how  beautiful 
it  was  under  the  glittering  starlit 
sky.  Since  he  couldn't  bring  in  the 
stars,  he  substituted  lighted  candles, 
to  the  delight  of  his  children.  A 
popular  story  says  that  he  used  the 
lights  to  represent  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  stars  that  shone  over 
Bethlehem  on  the  night  of  Christ's 
birth. 

Christmas  trees  were  almost  un- 
known in  England  until  the  time  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  ruled  over  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1837  until  1901.  Ac- 
customed to  seeing  Christmas  trees 
in  Germany,  his  native  land,  the 
Prince  had  a  tree  set  up  in  Windsor, 


which  charmed  the  queen  and  their 
children.  Within  a  few  years  the 
custom  had  become  widespread,  and 
almost  every  English  family  who 
could  afford  it  had  a  tree  in  their 
home  at  Yuletide. 

Another  German  immigrant,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Follen  of  Harvard 
University,  introduced  the  Christmas 
tree  into  the  United  States  in  1832. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  as 
Harvard's  first  professor  of  German, 
he  and  his  bride,  the  former  Eliza 
Cabot,  decided  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas in  Boston  as  it  was  observed  in 
Germany,  which,  of  course,  called 
for  a  tree.  And  such  a  lovely  one, 
decorated  as  it  was  with  gilded  egg- 
shells and  72  wax  tapers!  A  gay 
group  of  visitors  came  to  the  Follen 
home  on  Christmas  Eve  and  so 
marveled  at  the  wondrous  sight  that 
for  a  time  they  watched  in  awed 
silence.  The  adults  were  almost  as 
entranced  as  the  children! 

THE  CUSTOM  of  decorating 
churches  with  evergreens  is  an 
ancient  one.  The  Romans  thought  it 
would  bring  good  luck  to  exchange 
green  tree  branches  on  the  calends 
or  first  day  of  January.  The  English 
adopted  the  custom  for  Christmas. 
According  to  an  old  English  rhyme, 
"Holly  and  ivy,  box  and  bay,  put 
in  the  church  on  Christmas  Day." 
The  Reverend  Henry  Schwann 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
clergyman  to  set  up  a  Christmas 
tree  in  an  American  church.  The 
church  was  Zion  Lutheran  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  time,  Christmas  Eve, 
1851.  The  candlelit  tree  was  so 
^     beautiful  that  although  some  of  the 


parishioners  were  critical  of  the  in- 
novation, most  of  them  hailed  it 
with  joy. 

Ralph  Morris,  a  telephone  com- 
pany employee  in  New  England, 
introduced  electric  Christmas  tree 
lights  in  1908.  Like  other  American 
families,  the  Morrises  had  a  Christ- 
mas tree  decorated  with  lighted  can- 
dles. The  baby  son  upset  a  candle, 
which  started  a  small  fire.  Fortunate- 
ly, Mr.  Morris  was  able  to  bring 
the  blaze  under  control  before  it 
caused  much  damage.  But  the  inci- 
dent impressed  on  the  father's  mind 
the  danger  of  burning  candles,  and 
he  determined  to  contrive  a  safer 
way  of  lighting.  He  strung  together 
with  wire  some  tiny  bulbs  that  were 
used  on  telephone  switchboards  and, 
presto,  the  first  electric  Christmas 
tree  lights  were  born!  Mr.  Morris' 
invention  was  important  because  it 
resulted  in  the  multicolored  lights 
which  now  glow  safely  each  year 
and  add  beauty  to  millions  of  trees 
throughout  America. 

SAFE  lighting  led  to  another  de- 
velopment, community  Christ- 
mas trees.  Boston  and  New  York 
tied  for  the  honor  of  being  first,  with 
trees  set  up  in  both  cities  in  1912. 
A  tree  was  arranged  on  the  Com- 
mon in  Boston,  while  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, grandfather  of  the  late  John 
F.  Kennedy,  was  mayor.  An  im- 
mense spruce,  brought  down  from 
the  Adirondacks,  was  placed  in 
Madison  Square,  New  York.  On 
Christmas  Eve  ten  thousand  people 
gathered  to  sing  carols  around  the 
66  foot  "Tree  of  Light,"  which  took 
its  name  from  the  hundreds  of  col- 
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ored  light  bulbs  that  illuminated  it. 

Now,  almost  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica has  its  individual  tree,  and  in 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns,  a  tall 
evergreen  decorated  with  thousands 
of  electrically  lighted  candles  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  community  or 
shopping  district. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  first  in 
Christmas  trees  came  in  1968  when 
a  women's  Bible  class  in  New  York 
City's  Harlem  community  set  up  a 
Scripture  tree  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  church  where  the  group 
met.  Passersby  were  invited  to  help 
themselves      to     the     "ornaments," 


which  were  portions  of  Scripture. 
In  December,  1971,  a  large  Scrip- 
ture-decorated evergreen  was  placed 
in  the  lobby  of  New  York  City 
headquarters  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  with  a  sign  nearby  that  read, 
"Help  Us  Untrim  Our  Tree."  The 
idea  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1972 
Scripture  trees  were  located  in  such 
places  as  supermarkets,  hospital 
lounges,  bank  lobbies  and  senior 
citizen  centers. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  what  the 
next  Christmas  tree  "first"  will  be 
and  where  it  will  originate!  Do  you 
have  any  ideas?  ■  ■ 


At    Christmas 

A  star  once  shone 
as  a  babe  was  born 

and  the  babe's  name  was  Jesus 
"And  the  child  grew, 

and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
filled  with  wisdom" 
Becoming  a  man  who  healed 
and  who  taught  and  loved. 
O,  how  he  loved! 
May  the  Love  that  he  lived 
and  the  Truth  that  he  taught 
and  the  peace  that  he  gave 
Be  joyously  yours  this  Christmas 
and  throughout 
the  coming  year! 

—  Barbara  L.  Kelly 
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Home  for  Christmas! 


By  Barbara  M.  Farwell 


act  as  if  we'd  be  there  forever.3 


JULIE  Hamilton  stood  at  her  liv- 
ing room  window  and  stared 
out  at  the  street.  The  houses  oppo- 
site her  were  decorated  with  strings 
of  lights,  holly  wreaths  and  candles 
in  the  windows.  It  was  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  Eve,  and  tomorrow 
she  would  celebrate  Christmas  in 
her  new  home.  Home!  How  could 
she  even  use  the  word  while  look- 
ing out  on  this  cold,  unfriendly 
neighborhood?  This  wasn't  home 
and  never  would  be.  If  they  hadn't 
had  to  move  here  —  Julie  pressed 
her  face  against  the  window  glass 
and  closed  her  eyes.  Her  throat 
tightened.  The  move  last  month  had 
meant  a  promotion  for  her  husband 
—  she  couldn't  begrudge  him  that. 
If  only  she  could  make  friends,  Julie 
thought.  Just  one  friend,  even! 

Her  husband,  Greg,  was  busy  in 


his  new  job  and  unsympathetic.  He 
came  home  every  evening  enthusi- 
astic and  expansive,  while  she  wor- 
ried that  her  larynx  would  shrivel 
from  disuse.  Greg  merely  said,  "Stop 
wishing  we'd  never  moved.  We  did 
—  and  relax  about  meeting  people. 
You'll  meet  all  our  neighbors  in  the 
spring  when  they'll  be  out  working 
on  their  yards." 

Spring!  By  then  she  would  be 
wasted  away,  decayed  from  lack  of 
human  contact.  Julie  turned  away 
from  the  window  and  pressed  her 
back  with  one  hand.  She  was  in  the 
sixth  month  of  a  difficult  and  un- 
wanted pregnancy,  and  her  back 
had  been  aching  for  weeks. 

Julie  sat  down  heavily  on  the 
couch  and  gloomily  surveyed  the 
Christmas  decorations.  The  hemlock 
tree   sparkled   with   ornaments   and 
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tinsel,  its  bottom  overloaded  where 
the  children,  Timmy  and  Sara,  had 
decorated.  Paper  chains,  Timmy's 
creation,  framed  the  doorways,  and 
Christmas  cards  stood  in  neat  rows 
on  the  dining  room  buffet.  But  the 
focal  point  of  the  room  was  a  large, 
complete  creche  on  a  low  table.  The 
children  delighted  in  the  wooden 
figurines;  two  nights  ago  Julie  had 
found  the  baby  Jesus  in  Sara's  crib. 
And  Timmy  liked  to  play  cowboys 
with  the  camels. 

"Mommy!" 

Julie  started.  Timmy  was  coming 
up  the  stairs  from  the  family  room, 
his  mouth  turned  down  in  a  pout. 

"What's  the  trouble,  honey?"  She 
stroked  his  silky  blond  hair. 

"I  was  building  a  big,  tall  building 
and  my  blocks  fell  down."  The 
angry  words  came  out  in  a  rush. 

Julie  sighed.  "Well,  try  building 
something  that  isn't  so  tall  —  maybe 
a  school,  or  a  house." 

"The  blocks  are  stupid!"  Timmy 
scuffed  at  the  carpet.  Then  he 
plucked  at  the  tree.  "I  wanna  turn 
on  the  tree  lights." 

"We'll  turn  them  on  tonight." 

"Now!" 

"Tonight." 

"Now!"  Timmy's  lower  lip  was 
pushed  out  and  his  hands  were 
clenched  tight. 

"Please,  not  now,  Timmy!  Go  play 
with  your  toys  and  maybe  I'll  read 
you  a  story  later."  "Just  go,"  she 
prayed  silently.  Her  back  was  break- 
ing and  she  could  feel  a  headache 
coming  on.  What  a  fine  Christmas 
it  was  going  to  be. 

Timmy  started  to  cry  and  Julie 
looked   away,   exasperated.    Sensing 
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he  had  lost  this  argument,  the  child 
turned  and  trudged  downstairs.  Julie 
watched  his  retreat,  hating  these 
clashes  of  wills,  these  little  battles 
that  ended  with  Timmy  in  tears. 

POOR  Timmy.  He  had  made  one 
little  friend  down  the  street  — 
Julie  hadn't  met  his  mother  yet  — 
but  the  other  boy  was  rather  a  bully. 
"If  they  were  still  back  in  Con- 
necticut—  but  they  weren't,"  she 
thought.  They  were  in  Denver,  Col- 
orado, without  family,  or  friends, 
or  roots.  "And  you're  being  melo- 
dramatic," she  chided  herself. 

And  yet  —  weren't  holidays  bet- 
ter when  shared  with  loved  ones? 
All  her  family  —  from  parents  to 
third  cousins  —  were  settled  in  the 
northeast.  They  saw  each  other 
often,  and  always  gathered  together 
at  Christmas  for  a  merry,  noisy  holi- 
day. How  she  would  miss  them  all 
tomorrow! 

Julie  got  to  her  feet  and  started 
for  the  kitchen.  Here  she  was,  day- 
dreaming again,  wasting  time.  Greg 
was  right.  She  was  letting  her  home- 
sickness get  her  down.  She  hardly 
had  the  energy  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  and  even  now  the  lunch 
dishes  were  still  sitting  in  the  sink. 
Instead  of  mooning  over  the  glorious 
past  she  ought  to  be  doing  things  in 
the  less-than-perfect  present. 

Julie  jumped  when  the  doorbell 
rang.  Hoping  for  —  what?  —  she 
eagerly  opened  the  door. 

The  woman  standing  there  was  a 
stranger,  "but  wasn't  everyone?" 
Julie  thought. 

"Hi!  I'm  Anne  Smyth  from  the 
yellow  house"  —  she  waved  a  hand 


in  the  direction  of  across  the  street. 
"I  meant  to  come  over  sooner,  but 
both  my  kids  have  had  bad  colds  — 
tied  me  down  for  weeks!9' 

Julie  clucked  sympathetically  and 
stood  aside  to  let  Anne  and  her  boys 
in. 

"I  know  this  is  a  bad  time  to  come 
over  —  Christmas  Eve  and  all  — 
but  this  was  my  first  chance/'  She 
stopped  for  breath  and  peered  at 
Julie.  "Are  you  terribly  busy?  If  you 
have  plans,  just  say  so." 

Julie  shook  her  head.  "Why,  uh, 
no,  I'm  glad  you  came  over.  Uh,  my 
little  boy  is  in  the  family  room,  tf 
you  two  boys  want  to  play  with 
him." 


The  Smythe  boys  were  school  age 
but  they  willingly  went  in  to  play 
with  Timmy,  who  was  four  years  old 
and  at  the  sight  of  strangers  posses- 
sively gathered  up  every  one  of  his 
trucks. 

ANNE  AND  Julie  sat  in  the  kitch- 
en drinking  coffee  and  munch- 
ing fruitcake.  Julie  suddenly  felt 
gloriously  cozy  and  secure  —  this 
was  exactly  what  she  had  wanted. 
Now  if  only  she  didn't  appear  too 
anxious! 

"Denver's  a  great  place  to  live," 
Ann  said.  "Where'd  you  move 
from?" 

"Connecticut,"  Julie  sighed.  "I'm 
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glad  you  came  over.  I  haven't  met 
many  people."  That  was  an  under- 
statement. 

"Oh,  well,  you'll  meet  everyone 
sooner  or  later.  There  are  a  couple 
of  teenagers  next  door  to  you  if  you 
need  babysitters/' 

"Oh,  well,  I  did  meet  the  woman 
there."  Big  deal.  The  woman  was 
twice  her  age. 

"Moved  a  lot?" 

"No.  Up  until  now  my  husband 
and  I  lived  all  our  lives  in  Con- 
necticut. In  fact,  every  relative  we 
have  is  in  the  East.  We're  the  first 
to  live  anywhere  else." 

"Why,  you're  pioneers!"  Anne  ex- 
claimed. "Well,  hey,  I've  moved  a 
lot.  Anything  I  can  help  you  with 
just  let  me  know  —  like  where  to 
shop,  schools,  dentist.  When's  your 
baby  due?" 

"The  end  of  March.  I  got  the 
name  of  my  obstetrician  from  a 
woman  in  Greg's  office.  Greg's  my 
husband,"  she  added  lamely. 

"Urn.  Great  fruitcake  —  you  make 
it?" 

"My  mother." 

"Oh."  Anne  looked  around.  "Your 
living  room  is  so  pretty.  We  don't 
put  our  tree  up  until  Christmas  Eve 
—  old  family  custom,  you  know. 
That  creche  is  beautiful  —  hand- 
carved?" 

"My  grandfather  made  it  years 
ago.  I  don't  know,  I  just  can't  get 
into  the  Christmas  spirit  this  year." 

"Oh,  well,  you're  just  feeling  a 
letdown  after  the  excitement  of  the 
move.  Your  kids  must  be  excited." 

"Well,  Timmy  is,  but  Sara's  too 
young  to  really  know  what's  going 
on.  But  I  just  think  —  well,  I  think 
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that  Christmas  is  a  time  for  families 
to  be  together." 

"Well,  you're  with  your  husband 
and  kids." 

"Oh,  but  I  meant  parents,  and 
sisters  and  brothers,  cousins  —  you 
know,  the  whole  bit." 

Anne  frowned  and  stared  into  her 
coffee  cup.  "Last  year  we  spent 
Christmas  with  my  parents  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years.  You  know, 
my  husband's  in  the  Air  Force  — 
we've  moved  seven  times  in  ten 
years." 

"No!  How  do  you  stand  it?"  One 
move  was  breaking  her  up,  Julie 
thought.  How  did  people  like  Anne 
survive? 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  settle  down,  espe- 
cially with  the  boys  getting  older. 
But  Bob's  career  —  I  don't  have 
much  choice  but  to  move  with  him, 
and  anyway  it  hasn't  been  all  that 
bad." 

"You  can't  put  roots  down  when 
you  move  that  often!  Don't  you  miss 
home?" 

"Home  is  wherever  I  am  at  the 
moment.  You  know,  before  I  mar- 
ried Bob  an  old  colonel's  wife  gave 
me  some  good  advice.  She  told  me 
to  make  a  home,  a  real  home,  wher- 
ever we  went  —  no  matter  how 
short  a  time  we  were  going  to  be  in 
a  place,  whether  we  were  renting 
or  buying  —  to  always  act  as  if  we'd 
be  there  forever.  Even  if  the  roots 
we  put  down  were  temporary  I 
would  still  be  at  home  wherever  I 
went.  Sure  I  miss  my  folks  and  my 
other  relatives,  especially  at  Christ- 
mas —  but  this  is  home.  Right  here." 

Now  it  was  Julie's  turn  to  frown. 
"Well,  I  think  people,  and  children 


especially,  need  roots.  Permanent 
roots.  Children  should  get  to  know 
their  grandparents,  to  develop  a 
sense  of  heritage  and  a  feeling  of 
belonging  to  a  whole  community  of 
people." 

"Well,  that  can  be  a  marvelous 
thing,  but  it  isn't  always  possible. 
Anyhow,  moving  can  bring  positive 
things  —  new  places,  new  friends. 
You've  just  got  to  make  every  house 
you  live  in  a  home." 

AT  THAT  point  Sara  awoke  howl- 
ing from  her  nap.  And  the  two 
Smythe  boys  ran  upstairs  to  com- 
plain that  Timmy  wouldn't  share  his 
toys.  Anne  signed  and  said  she 
guessed  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
Back  to  the  real  world,  Julie  mused. 

Julie  went  into  Sara's  room  and 
snuggled  the  child  against  her. 

"Oh,  baby,"  she  crooned,  "you've 
got  such  a  dumb  Mommy."  She  lay 
Sara  down  in  the  crib  again  and 
changed  the  baby's  diaper.  "Anne 
and  your  Daddy  say  the  same  thing 


and  I  suppose  they're  right.  I've  got 
to  stop  thinking  of  Connecticut  as 
home.  Home  is  here."  But  saying  it 
out  loud  wouldn't  make  it  so.  She 
would  have  to  work  at  accepting 
the  change  in  her  life. 

Sara  toddled  ahead  of  Julie  into 
the  living  room  and  gently  stroked 
the  branches  of  the  Christmas  tree. 
Julie  smiled  at  her,  then  called  Tim- 
my up  from  his  play.  She  put  on  a 
record  of  Christmas  carols  —  maybe 
they  would  help  her  mood. 

Julie  nestled  the  children  beside 
here.  And  then,  softly,  in  simple 
language,  she  began  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren why  they  celebrated  Christmas, 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
Bethlehem.  She  picked  up  the  rough 
figures  from  the  creche  as  she  spoke, 
using  them  to  illustrate  her  words. 
And  her  backache  and  loneliness 
were  still  with  her  but  they  didn't 
matter  so  much  now  because,  after 
all,  this  was  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, and  she  was  home.  Yes,  she 
was  home.  ■  ■ 


Air  Force  Capt.  William  G.  Byrns  (c), 
returned  POW,  holds  the  symbolic  42 
millionth  copy  of  "Good  News  for  Mod- 
ern Man,"  the  American  Bible  Society's 
New  Testament  in  Today's  English,  pre- 
sented to  him  in  Warrenton,  Mo.  Bap- 
tist Church,  his  parish,  by  Dr.  Norman 
Temme  (1),  ABS  Info  officer.  The  Rev. 
Phillip  Tolliver,  pastor,  looks  on. 
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A  devout  Christian  family  influenced  him. 


Senator  Jong  ofMawaii 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


SMALL  things  change  many  lives. 
As  a  child  Senator  Hiram  Leong 
Fong  lived  opposite  the  Kalihi 
Union  Church  in  Honolulu.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  go  to  the 
church  for  both  athletic  activities 
and  Sunday  School  and  eventually 
should  join  the  congregation. 

"My  parents,  coming  from  south- 
ern China,  were  Animists,  and  it 
was  deemed  sacrilegious  by  my  fa- 
ther that  his  son  should  embrace  an- 
other faith,"  the  Hawaiian  Senator 
recalled. 

"But  when  I  met  a  Christian  fam- 
ily I  began  to  see  the  goodness  of 
the  individual.  It  surprised  me  that 
there  were  people  who  believed  so 
devoutly  in  good  and  in  having  love 
for  others." 

One  Christian  family  that  particu- 
larly  impressed   the   future   Repub- 
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lican  Senator  was  the  Chong  family. 
The  father  had  been  a  minister,  and 
the  uncle  was  a  clergyman,  and  now 
they  have  a  son  and  two  grandsons 
who  are  pastors. 

"They  were  a  most  devout  fam- 
ily, and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
them,"  Fong  said. 

This  Christian  influence  even  ex- 
tended to  Fong's  first  name,  Hiram. 
It  was  taken  from  Hiram  Bingham, 
the  noted  Congregationalist  mission- 
ary who  came  to  Hawaii  in  the  early 
1800s  and  brought  the  Gospel  to 
the  natives.  Bingham  reduced  the 
Hawaiian  language  to  writing  and 
also  translated  the  Bible  into  that 
idiom. 

The  precepts  embodied  in  the 
Christian  and  other  faiths  have  been 
a  guide  to  Fong  throughout  his  life, 
public  and  private.  As  a  youth  work- 


Senator  Hiram  Leong  Fong 


ing  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  the  future  Senator  served 
as  a  guide  for  tourists  visiting  Ori- 
ental temples. 

"Having  undergone  the  experi- 
ence of  guiding  tourists  through  the 
various  temples,  I  began  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  grain 
of  truth  running  through  each  reli- 
gion, the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Also,  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you.  I 
have  always  followed  that  precept." 

Fong  then  pointed  out  that  many 
bills  come  up  in  Congress  where  the 
philosophy  a  Congressman  lives  by 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  way  he 
votes.  He  added  that  numerous  fac- 
tors come  into  play  in  determining 
how  a  legislator  will  eventually  vote. 

One  bill  the  Hawaiian  Senator 
feels  strongly  about  is  the  so- 
called  Prayer  Amendment,  permit- 
ting prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings.  "I  am  for  it.  I  cannot  see 
what  harm  it  would  do  to  allow  a 
young  man  to  pray  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  prayer  it  is,"  he  de- 
clared. 

The  Son  of  Immigrant  Parents 

Reaching  his  eminent  position  in 
the  political  world  has  not  been 
easy  for  the  66-year-old  senator.  In- 
deed, his  story  is  the  classic  Amer- 
ican Horatio  Alger  one.  Fong's  par- 
ents were  poor.  His  father  arrived  in 
Hawaii  from  mainland  China  as  a 
boy  of  fifteen  as  an  indentured 
sugar  cane  plantation  laborer.  His 
mother  came  as  a  child  of  ten  as  a 
maidservant. 


Education  at  all  levels  presented 
financial  problems.  During  public 
school  days  Fong  picked  algarroba 
(mesquite)  beans  for  sale  as  cattle 
feed  for  ten  cents  a  thirty-pound 
bag,  and  then,  from  7-10  years  of 
age,  he  shined  shoes  and  sold  news- 
papers on  the  streets  of  Honolulu. 

While  attending  high  school  he 
caught  and  sold  fish  and  crabs,  de- 
livered poi  and  caddied  for  25  cents 
a  nine-hole  round.  Sometimes  on  a 
big  Sunday  he  would  earn  as  much 
as  $1.50. 

After  high  school,  what?  The  am- 
bitious youth  desperately  wanted  to 
go  to  college  but  there  were  no 
funds.  So  for  three  years,  1924-27, 
he  worked  as  a  clerk  in  the  Supply 
Department  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard. 

"All  the  money  I  earned  outside 
of  personal  expenses  was  given  to 
my  mother  to  help  the  family,  since 
my  father  had  died.  I  talked  about 
going  to  college  with  my  mother, 
and  she  said,  1  think  we  can  make 
it  if  you  can  contribute  a  little 
money  for  the  family/  " 

Entered  Politics  Early 

Fong  rushed  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  in  three  years  — 
making  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  the  way. 
Two  things  that  were  to  have  a 
great  impact  upon  his  future  oc- 
curred during  those  years. 

In  his  first  year  his  brother, 
Leonard,  an  employee  of  the  Terri- 
torial Government  of  Hawaii  who 
was  interested  in  politics,  introduced 
Fong  to  the  sheriff  of  the  city,  a 
most  important  person  politically. 
The   latter    asked   Fong,    a    natural 
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orator,  to  speak  for  him  at  political 
rallies.  The  youth  did,  with  great 
success.  Two  years  later,  the  mayor, 
running  for  reelection,  asked  Fong 
to  do  the  same  for  him.  He  did. 
Both  men,  Republicans,  were 
elected. 

During  Fong's  second  year  Mit- 
suyuki  Kido,  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper  Ka  Leo,  suggested  that 
he  run  for  that  post. 

"But  I  have  no  training  in  being 
an  editor,"  he  protested. 

"Run  anyway,  and  I  will  help  you 
if  you  are  elected,"  Kido,  who  later 
became  a  Democratic  Senator  in  the 
Hawaiian  legislature,  said. 

Fong  ran,  was  elected,  and  spent 
part  of  that  summer  studying  jour- 
nalism from  five  books  he  took  out 
of  the  university  library. 

The  next  step  after  graduating 
from  college  was  to  go  to  law  school. 
Once  again,  the  spectre  of  having 
no  money  arose.  For  the  following 
two  years,  1930-32,  therefore  he 
worked  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Sub- 
urban Water  System  of  Honolulu. 
During  that  time  he  saved  $2,000 
and  was  off  to  Harvard  Law  School. 

"I  figured  if  I  flunked  out  the  first 
year,  I  would  not  owe  anyone  any 
money,"  Fong  explained.  "Then,  if 
I  passed  the  first  year,  I  felt  I  could 
somehow  manage  the  second  year. 
The  third  year  could  be  rough.  But 
Harvard  loaned  me  money  for  tui- 
tion the  last  two  years,  and  a  friend 
from  high  school  days,  Chinn  Ho, 
sent  me  $100  a  month  the  final  year. 
To  be  sure  that  he  would  not  lose 
anything,  I  went  out  and  bought  a 
life  insurance  policy  and  sent  it  to 
him  saying,  Take  what  I  owe  you 


out  of  it  if  anything  happens  to  me 
and  give  the  rest  to  my  mother.' 
Fortunately,  nothing  happened,  and 
I  was  able  eventually  to  repay  him." 

Elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  1959  after  having  served  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  legislature 
from  1938-54,  and  the  last  six  years 
as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Fong  has  found  his  sen- 
atorial experience  exciting  and  re- 
warding. 

"In  Congress  you  are  actually 
legislating  for  200  million  people," 
he  said.  "What  is  more,  you  are 
impacting  upon  the  whole  world  be- 
cause this  is  the  leading  country  of 
the  globe.  Here  one  meets  the  lead- 
ers of  governments  around  the 
world,  and  every  phase  is  exciting 
—  legislation,  social  life,  political 
actions." 

A  Spokesman  for  Asians 

Being  of  Chinese  ancestry  and 
representing  Hawaii,  Fong  believes 
that  many  non-white  people  seek 
him  out  because  they  sense  he  has 
a  better  understanding  of  their  prob- 
lems. Also,  since  Hawaii  is  2,000 
miles  closer  to  such  places  as  Tai- 
wan, Okinawa,  Malaysia  and  so  on, 
they  come  to  him. 

"I  feel  that  sometimes  they  think 
I  am  their  senator,  I  try  to  interpret 
America  to  them  and  to  interpret 
them  to  America." 

Fong  takes  his  position  seriously, 
viewing  it  as  a  public  trust.  Remem- 
bering his  early  childhood,  he  also 
insists  upon  being  easily  accessible 
to  people. 

"I  want  people  to  feel  they  can 
talk  to  me  regardless  of  their  sta- 
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tion  in  life.  I  want  to  be  the  same 
fellow  I  was  when  I  was  a  kid. 
All  my  old  friends  are  the  same  to 
me  as  I  was  then." 

A  vigorous  man  with  a  trim  fig- 
ure, Fong  exercises  every  morning 
when  he  gets  up,  plays  ping  pong 
and  works  as  a  laborer  on  his  farm 
in  Hawaii  on  his  fairly  frequent 
visits  there. 


A  former  deacon  at  the  First 
Chinese  Church  of  Christ  in  Hono- 
lulu, the  Senator  attends  the  West- 
moreland United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Washington  when  Congress  is  in 
session. 

Fong  is  married  to  the  former 
Ellyn  Lo  of  Honolulu.  The  couple 
have  four  children  and  one  grand- 
child. ■  ■ 
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Miller;  pages  37,  39,  H.  Armstrong 
Roberts;  page  48,  National  Audubon 
Society;  pages  53,  55,  United  States 
Lines;  pages  59-60,  U.S.  Army;  page 
17,  American  Bible  Society. 

Merry  Christmas! 
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"You've  got  a  green  light  —  I  think." 


SMSgt  Jose  P.  Aflague,  USAF,  Hq 
USAF  School  of  Aerospace  Sciences, 
Keesler  AFB  (ATC),  has  received  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  Award  for  his  es- 
say,  "Freedom   Has  a   Price." 

SCRAMBLED  CAROLS 

1.  The  First  Noel 

2.  Deck  the  Halls 

3.  Adeste,  Fideles 

4.  Good  King  Wenceslas 

5.  Silent  Night 

6.  Joy  to  the  World 
—  Milt  Hammer 
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Ski  slope  Samaritans 


America's 


Versatile  Ski  Patrol 


By  E.  Hunter 


NOT  LONG  AGO,  a  middle- 
aged,  200-pound  skier  started 
to  descend  a  Colorado  trail  which 
carries  the  appropriate  name  of 
Hell's  Half  Acre.  Suddenly,  his  legs 
folded  under  him.  He  had  broken 
his  ankle. 

Fortunately,  someone  had  seen 
him.  "Get  the  ski  patroir 

The  mountain  came  alive.  Two 
men  in  rust-colored  parkas  rushed 
toward  the  fallen  skier  with  a  tobog- 
gan. They  gently  unhooked  his  bind- 
ings, carefully  removed  his  skis,  then 
lifted  him  onto  their  rescue  sled. 
It  was  hard  work  to  pull  the  heavy 
load  to  the  First  Aid  room,  where 
the  patrolmen  expertly  splinted  the 
ankle,  supplied  hot  tea,  cigarettes 
and  even  called  the  skier's  wife.  To 
her  astonishment,  a  patrolman  drove 
her    husband    to    the    hospital  —  a 


two-hour  trip. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  the 
skier  asked. 

"Nothing." 

"But  who  pays  you?"  the  skier 
cried. 

"No  one.  We  work  for  free,"  the 
Good  Samaritan  answered. 

Now  over  thirty  years  old,  the 
National  Ski  Patrol  System,  or 
NSPS,  has  some  18,000  members, 
who  cover  almost  600  ski  areas  in 
North  America,  where  they  handle 
an  average  of  20,000  accidents  each 
year.  There  are  patrol  chapters  in 
Alaska  and  Canada,  and  NSPS-in- 
spired  volunteer  organizations  in 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Chile  and  Bolivia.  The  far-flung  U.S. 
system  has  soldier-patrolmen  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  Bergwacht 
in    West    Germany;     other    NSPS- 
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trained  GI's  operate  in  Italy,  where 
they  occasionally  scold  their  own 
American  generals  for  reckless  ski- 
ing. The  patrol  has  done  such  a 
fine  job  for  safer  skiing  and  winter 
rescues  that  men  like  Diplomat 
Averell  Harriman  and  Lowell 
Thomas  have  lent  their  names  to  the 
cause.  It  is  all  the  more  worthy  be- 
cause ski  patrolmen  consider  their 
good  deeds  a  civic  duty.  Although 
an  estimated  two  million  skiers  have 
turned  the  sport  into  a  billion  dollar 
industry  in  the  U.S.,  patrolmen 
won't  accept  a  penny  for  their  fine 
work. 

NSPS  activities  go  beyond  the 
cluttered,  turnpike-like  ski  slopes, 
which  would  be  chaotic  without  the 
patrol's  help.  During  the  Winter 
Olympics,  NSPS  volunteers  were  in 
their  heavy  boots  from  dawn  to  mid- 
night, acting  as  doctors,  interpreters, 
rescuers  and  tactful  cops.  Three  ski 
patrolmen  took  part  in  the  American 
Mount  Everest  expedition,  and  one 
summer,  ski  patrolmen  —  doubling 
as  mountain  climbers  —  retrieved 
bodies  from  a  Grand  Canyon  plane 
disaster. 

In  some  regions  the  versatile  ski 
patrol  forecasts  the  weather,  wages 
war  against  avalanches  and  supplies 
first  aid  instructors  to  the  Red  Cross 
Ski  patrolmen  have  often  helped  the 
State  Police  to  move  traffic,  fought 
fires  side  by  side  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  assisted  the  U.S.  Army 
in  recruiting  mountain  troops. 

Some  years  ago,  a  crack  train  was 
stopped  in  the  Sierras  by  a  blizzard. 
The  marooned  passengers  prayed  as 
the  snow  began  to  pile  higher 
around  the  train.  By  the  second  day, 
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there  was  little  food  and  warmth 
left,  and  no  other  machines  could 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  snow-im- 
prisoned families  began  to  wonder 
if  they  would  ever  see  their  homes 
again.  Suddenly  there  were  voices 
outside,  and  the  clack-clack  of  skis. 
Reddish  parkas  flapping  in  the 
wind,  the  National  Ski  Patrol  had 
arrived. 

THE  NSPS  also  works  closely 
with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  with 
civil  defense  agencies,  mountain  res- 
cue units,  and  when  snowstorms  hit 
the  countryside,  with  local  law  en- 
forcement units.  A  non-skiing  sheriff 
can  be  strangely  powerless  as  he 
gets  a  report  that  a  man  has  been 
buried  under  a  snowslide.  This  hap- 
pens every  winter  in  the  Rockies, 
and  in  many  instances,  NSPS  mem- 
bers are  called  upon.  During  one 
avalanche  rescue  action  in  Cali- 
fornia, two  Good  Samaritans  found 
so  many  volunteers  on  skis  that  there 
were  not  enough  shovels  to  go 
around.  "Use  your  ski  tips!  Use  your 
hands !"  the  Patrol  ordered. 

Soon  an  unharmed  but  cold  and 
hoarse  skier  was  found  under  four 
feet  of  snow.  At  another  time,  the 
Patrol  had  to  search  all  night,  skip- 
ping supper,  drenched  to  the  skin 
by  a  blizzard,  braving  50  M.P.H. 
winds.  Moreover,  patrolmen  stand 
like  sentries  on  top  of  gale-swept 
mountaintops,  ready  with  their 
sleds,  and  while  the  pleasure  skier 
has  his  fun  on  the  sun-drenched 
slopes,  NSPS  men  are  apt  to  be 
cooped  up  in  tension-ridden  first  aid 
rooms. 

You  might  think  that  they  might 


Amid  falling  snow  in  a  white  and  frigid  wilderness  the  Ski  Patrol  team 
immobilizes  and  blankets  an  injured  leg.  The  journey  in  to  the  aid  station 
is  painful  and  ignominious  enough.  Ankles  and  knees  are  skiers'  most 
vulnerable  points. 
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His  moment  of  crisis  behind  him,  a  skier  exhibits  his  "binding." 


well  demand  some  remuneration  for 
all  these  sacrifices.  The  contrary  is 
true.  Patrolmen  pay  a  fee  to  join 
the  ranks,  provide  their  own  trans- 
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portation,  buy  their  ski  togs,  sup- 
plies, insurance  and  often  drive  a 
100  miles  on  a  Sunday  morning  to 
their  assigned  area.    Apart   from   a 


40-hour  Red  Cross  course  and  an 
annual  refresher  course,  NSPS  mem- 
bers must  maintain  high  personal 
standards.  Patrolmen  can  be  dis- 
qualified for  arriving  late  at  a  ski 
area,  and  should  a  patrolman  pass 
an  injured  skier  without  stopping, 
he  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  orga- 
nization. "It  has  seldom  happened," 
says  Ed  Hunter,  the  (unpaid)  ski 
safety  advisor  of  the  Patrol. 

One  NSPS  man's  mettle  was 
tested  a  few  winters  ago  when  he 
faced  a  skier  who'd  crashed  against 
a  boulder  in  the  Colorado  Rockies. 
It  turned  out  that  the  man's  collar- 
bone had  been  driven  like  a  dagger 
through  the  lung.  The  patient 
needed  air,  yet  the  patrolman  had 
no  medical  oxygen.  He  rushed  to  a 
workshop  where  he  found  a  welding 
tank.  An  oxygen  mask  was  shaped 
from  cardboard,  and  the  patrolman 
fed  the  contents  of  the  tank  to  the 
skier  all  the  way  across  a  12,000-foot 
mountain  pass.  Later,  he  helped  the 
doctor  drain  the  lung,  thus  saving 
another  life. 

Quite  often,  patrolmen  risk  their 
own  lives  in  the  process.  One  winter, 
Patrolman  John  Bishop  was  on  a 
Squaw  Valley  chairlift  when  some- 
one called  up  to  him:  "Help!  A  skier 
is  bleeding  to  death!" 

Bishop  jumped  from  the  lift  —  it 
was  over  20  feet  down  —  and  broke 
his  own  back.  After  he  lay  there  in 
great  pain  for  half  an  hour,  another 
patrolman  gave  him  the  report:  the 
skier  had  merely  scratched  his  leg 
on  the  icy  snow. 

GREAT  DEVOTION  and  altru- 
ism   have    marked    the    Patrol 


since  its  founding  in  the  spring  of 
1938.  When  World  War  II  broke 
out,  one  of  the  early  pioneers,  a 
New  York  City  businessman  named 
Minot  Dole  hurried  to  Washington 
to  offer  the  NSPS'  services.  "We 
could  act  as  air  spotters,  wilderness 
experts  or  mountain  guides,"  Dole 
said.  The  War  Department  wasn't 
interested.  But  Dole  didn't  give  up. 
He  talked  himself  through  a  cordon 
of  offices  until  he  stood  in  front  of 
General  George  C.  Marshall.  Even- 
tually, the  Pentagon  accepted  Dole's 
offer,  and  the  NSPS  initiated  the 
Air  Force  Winter  Search  and  Rescue 
units.  Dole  and  his  men  screened 
over  25,000  soldiers  for  the  Tenth 
Mountain  Division,  worked  on  anti- 
parachute  warning  devices,  experi- 
mented with  field  shelters  and  later 
trained  mountain  troops. 

A  former  broken-leg  victim  him- 
self, Dole  had  been  sparked  into  ski 
safety  action  by  the  death  of  a 
friend  in  a  skiing  accident.  In  time, 
Dole  persuaded  doctors  to  give  their 
free  time,  and  talked  more  and  more 
skiers  into  considering  NSPS  volun- 
teer work.  Supplies  were  often  short, 
and  until  the  Red  Cross  stepped  in, 
Dole's  early  Good  Samaritans  tore 
strips  of  bed  sheets  into  bandages, 
cut  up  grocery  cartons  to  make 
splints  and  brought  blankets  from 
their  own  households  for  the  in- 
jured. 

Patrol  equipment  has  become 
infinitely  more  complex  through  the 
years.  Patrol  toboggan  have  mean- 
while been  streamlined,  and  now  a 
patrol  first  aid  belt  may  contain  up 
to  twenty-two  items,  including  three 
to  five  roller  bandages,  two  triangle 
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The  Patrol  campaigns  vigorously  for  safe  skiing.   Its  efforts  have  brought 
about   a   substantial   reduction   in   the   number   of    injuries   on    the   slopes. 


bandages,  wire  splints,  band-aids, 
sterile  compresses,  adhesive  tape, 
safety  pins,  tourniquet,  pocket  knife, 
matches,  shoe  laces,  plastic  bags, 
tongue  depressors,  aspirin,  chapstick 
and  heat  tabs. 

But  most  important  of  all  are  the 
members  themselves.  They  come 
from  all  walks  of  life.  One  director 
owns  a  manufacturing  plant.  His 
predecessor  was  a  geological  engi- 
neer. Students,  architects,  lumber- 
men,   artists,   teachers,    sales   repre- 


sentatives —  all  work  as  Good  Sa- 
maritans during  their  day  off  or  on 
Sundays. 

There  are  always  more  applicants 
than  jobs.  The  National  Ski  Patrol 
System  —  both  overseas  and  in  the 
U.S.  —  is  highly  selective.  Appli- 
cants are  asked  why  they  want  to 
join. 

One  answer  crops  up  most  often 
on  the  forms. 

It  is  simple. 

"I   want   to   help   others."      ■  ■ 


A  BOSTON  parishioner,  seeking  to  impress  Cardinal  Cushing  with  his 
piety,  was  bemoaning  the  fact  that  there  seem  to  be  so  few  saints  among 
us  in  this  crass  20th  century. 

"Well,  let's  all  give  thanks  for  that,"  said  the  eminent  cardinal.  "Saints 
are  all  right  in  heaven,  but  they're  hell  on  earth!" 

—  ART  LINKLETTER 
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Give  LINKs  for  Christmas! 

The  LINK  is  an  interdenominational 
monthly  magazine  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  them.  Its  articles,  features,  and  de- 
partments are  of  interest  to  civilians 
as  well  as  servicemen  and  women. 
Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to 
fill  your  needs.  Order  The  LINK  in 
individual  subscriptions  at  $3.50  per 
year;  bulk  orders  to  bases  for  dis- 
tribution to  personnel  are  invoiced 
yearly  or  quarterly  at  twenty  cents 
per  copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more  to  one  address. 


MAIL copies  of  The  LINK  to: 

Name 


Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed  _______ 

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


The  Jew  Who 


w Saved"  Germans 


He  spent  himself  for  his  German  immigrants. 


By  Allan  M.  Blustein 


THERE'S  AN  old  saw  to  the  ef- 
fect that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  More  than  a  generation  ago, 
the  world  was  witness  to  a  diabolical 
attempt  by  the  Nazi  regime  to 
destroy  the  Jewish  people.  It  was 
the  nadir  of  countless  centuries  of 
persecution  for  the  Jew  at  the  hands 
of  the  German  "Landsman."  Indeed 
then,  how  ironic  it  is  that  history 
records  an  event  which  marked  a 
reversal  of  this  pattern,  an  episode 
where  a  lowly  and  despised  Jew  did 
much  (to  the  point  of  going  into 
bankruptcy)  to  save  and  succor  his 
own  German  "Landsmen."  The 
event  is  probably  little  more  than  a 
small  footnote  to  history  for  the  non- 
Jewish  world,  but  it  should  serve  to 
show  once  more,  the  selflessness  and 
goodness  of  that  particular  type  of 
Jew  who  is  steeped  in  the  Traditions 
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of  his  people  and  who  looks  upon 
his  life  on  earth  as  a  sacred  trust  to 
be  fulfilled  in  loving  gratitude  to  a 
beneficent  Deity.  This  is  the  story 
of  that  Jew  who  did  indeed  "save" 
Germans  back  in  the  early  days  of 
Texas  history.  This  is  the  true  ac- 
count of  a  noble  scion  of  great  and 
learned  Portugese  forbears  —  Count 
Henri  de  Castro  of  blessed  memory. 

THE  TEXAS  of  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  turbulent  hodge-podge  of 
homesteaders,  squatters,  land  specu- 
lators, Indian  raids,  violated  Spanish 
land  grants  and  lusty  "Wild  West" 
living.  The  Texas  political  situation 
had  finally  evolved  into  a  republic, 
proclaimed  by  its  first  president, 
General  Sam  Houston,  after  the  he- 
roic battles  of  the  Alamo  and  San 


Jacinto  on  March  16,  1836. 

The  new  Republic  of  Texas,  de- 
sirous of  encouraging  immigration 
into  the  land,  let  "Empresario"  con- 
tracts with  various  individuals. 
These  were  legal  vehicles  through 
which  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
land  were  marked  off  as  colonies 
which  would  be  administered  by  the 
Empresario  who  would  receive  ten 
premium  sections  of  land  for  each 
one  hundred  families  he  could  settle 
there.  In  addition,  the  enterprising 
Empresario  could  supplement  his 
income  by  surveying,  selling  cabins, 
necessities  of  life,  and  by  charging 
transportation  costs  to  the  colonists. 
Such  agents  as  W.  S.  Peters,  who 
settled  families  into  the  region 
where  the  future  metropolis  of  Dal- 
las would  stand,  and  others  served 
as  these  Empresarios.  Among  this 
group  was  Count  Henri  de  Castro 
who  had  secured  a  contract  to  set- 
tle families  in  an  area  some  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  San  Antonio.  Un- 
fortunately, the  public  clamor  which 
arose  against  these  Empresario  con- 
tracts forced  the  Republic's  govern- 
ment to  void  the  entire  program. 
Land  was  there  for  the  taking,  while 
the  rights  of  the  Comanche  and 
other  Indian  tribes  were  being  de- 
nied and  decimated  by  land-hungry 
speculators  and  sharpies.  What  had 
been  a  fine  effort  by  the  Republic 
of  Texas  to  gain  some  income  and 
immigration  had  degenerated  into 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  contract- 
ing parties  as  the  program  was  can- 
celled. De  Castro's  Colony  of  Cas- 
troville,  founded  in  September  of 
1844,  managed,  however,  to  with- 
stand the  stresses  of  this  period. 


COUNT  Henry  de  Castro  was 
born  in  France  in  the  year  1786, 
scion  of  rabbinic  and  pious  Portu- 
gese-Jewish (Sephardic)  ancestors. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  naturalized  citizen  in 
1827.  He  returned  to  France  in  1838 
and  joined  the  banking  firm  of  La- 
fitte  and  Company.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  tried  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  it. 
This  act  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Sam  Houston  who 
appointed  him  Consul  General  for 
Texas  at  Paris.  This  gesture  of  grati- 
tude by  the  Texas  government  to- 
ward de  Castro  led  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  contract  between  the  two 
in  1842,  by  which  the  latter  would 
settle  a  colony  in  Texas  near  the 
Medina  River  not  too  distant  from 
the  town  of  San  Antonio.  After  many 
delays  and  obstacles  and  prolonged 
frustration,  de  Castro  chartered 
some  twenty-seven  ships  and 
brought  over  485  families  and  457 
single  men  from  a  chaos-tom  Eu- 
rope into  the  "promised  land."  The 
immigrants  were  Alsatian  Germans 
from  the  Rhine  districts  of  Europe 
who  sought  a  better,  calmer  life  in 
Texas  and  who  had  been  impressed 
by  de  Castro's  intensive  advertising 
campaign  about  it.  As  if  to  com- 
pound his  difficulties  in  bringing 
these  people  to  Texas,  the  French 
government  was  trying  at  that  time, 
to  colonize  Algeria,  and  the  Mexican 
War  was  raging,  rendering  many 
Texas  ports  unsafe  harbors  at  which 
to  land.  At  long  last,  de  Castro  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  settlers  to  the 
Medina  River  (Castroville —  1844); 
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the  village  of  Quihi  (1845);  and  the 
towns  of  Vandenburg  (1846)  and 
D'Hanis  (1847). 

De  Castro  was  a  learned,  wise 
and  humane  individual  through 
whose  veins  coursed  the  blood  of 
those  who  had  withstood  the  perse- 
cutions of  other  ages  and  times.  His 
compassion  for  his  fellowmen  be- 
came apparent  to  all  as  he  spent 
freely  of  his  own  funds  —  over 
$200,000  — on  the  welfare  of  his 
colonists  who  were  trying  to  make 
a  new  start.  He  furnished  them  with 
cattle,  farm  implements,  seeds  for 
planting,  medicines  and  other  vital 
commodities  for  frontier  life.  He 
manifested  an  unbounded  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  intelligent  men  for 
self-government,  a  faith  stemming 
from  the  Torah  —  the  enduring  ad- 
hering tradition  of  his  lineage. 

The  Count  had  a  great  capacity 
for  unceasing  work.  Along  with  his 
memoirs,  he  published  all  kinds  of 
maps  of  his  colonial  region  and  its 
environs  and  circulated  them  among 
the  Rhine  districts  in  France  and 
Germany  to  induce  immigrants  to 
try  their  luck  in  Texas.  These  maps 
proved  to  be  great  boons  to  his 
hopes  for  they  were  accurate,  sin- 
cere and  well-done.  Despite  his 
wealth,  scholarship,  energy  and  ca- 
pabilities, he  remained,  all  through, 
the  quiet  and  unassuming  bene- 
factor he  was.  His  modesty  was 
exemplary  for  that  early  stage  of 
American  history  and  earned  him 
comparison  with  a  fellow  Texas  pa- 
triot, the  great  Stephen  F.  Austin. 
De  Castro  spent  himself  into  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  sake  of  his  German 
immigrants,   and  in  token   of  their 


undying  thanks  to  him  the  street 
names  of  his  town  of  Castroville 
were  taken  from  those  of  his  rela- 
tives and  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
On  his  way  to  France  in  1865, 
Count  de  Castro  fell  ill  and  died  at 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  He  was  buried  there 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and 
his  grave  is  venerated  to  this  day. 
His  numerous  interests  and  good 
works  were  taken  over  and  con- 
tinued by  his  son,  Lorenzo. 

THE  colony  of  Castroville  itself 
was  a  typical  example  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  that  era  in  American 
history.  It  suffered  from  raids  by 
the  Comanche  Indians,  from  epi- 
demics of  cholera  and  the  great 
drought  of  1848.  These  ills  notwith- 
standing, the  population  grew  until 
Medina  County  was  created  in  1848, 
the  region  having  been  surveyed  by 
the  famous  Henry  James.  In  1853, 
de  Castro  donated  two  lots  for  the 
site  of  a  new  courthouse  which  be- 
came a  school  in  1855.  A  rock  dam 
built  in  1854  furnished  power  for  a 
grist  mill  while  other  industries 
sprouted  also,  among  which  were  a 
saw  mill,  a  cypress  shingle  mill,  and 
still  later,  a  cotton  gin.  Castroville 
then,  located  in  the  beautiful  rolling 
Texas  county  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Balcones  Scarp,  replete  with 
stretches  of  fertile,  river-valley  soils, 
had  begun  with  a  mere  35  colonists 
and  was  now  assuming  its  rightful 
status  among  the  communities  of  the 
land.  In  only  three  years,  de  Castro 
had  brought  in  over  2,134  Alsatian, 
Swabish,  Wiirttenburger,  Swiss  and 
( Continued  on  page  62 ) 
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Poems  for  Christmas 
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Lefts  wreathe  the  world  with  4lL 
Lets  wreathe   the  world  with  smiles; 
Let's  make  our  thoughts  so  jolly 
They'll  reach  across  the  miles. 

—  Annie  Laurie  Von  Tungeln 


Two  Rondelets  for  Christmas 
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Please  speak  to  me  of  Peace  on  Earth. 

If  I  forget 
What  Christmas  is  about,  while  set 
In  mindless  rounds  of  cocktailed  mirth, 
Remind- .-me,  please,  about  His  birth  — 

If  I  forget. 

—  Viette  Sandbank 
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With   Hope£u|  JHearts 

Each  year  when   Christmastime   is   near 

Why  are  the  stars  so  bright? 
Why,  even  at  the  midnight  hour, 

Is  darkness  so  contrite? 
"I  am  the  light"  our  Saviour  said  .  .  . 

And  with  his  birthday  nearing 
We  watch  again  with  hopeful  hearts 

To  see  his  star  appearing! 

—  George  L.   Ehrman 
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There  is  be 


It  is  still  a  journey  far 
to  find  the  King; 
beginning,  not  in  a  field 
but  with  a  need — 
ending,  not  in  stable 
but  with  Love's  Seed. 


I  began  the 

Because  of  Christmas, 

I  am  found! 

Christmas  becomes  the  daily  way 

of  love,  of  life,  for  me. 

— .  Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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Silent  m 


Silent  night!  holy  night! 
All  is  calm,  all  is  bright, 
Round  yon  Virgin  Mother 
Holy  Infant*  so  tender  and 
Sleep  in  heavenly  peace, 
Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 


and  Child! 


Silent  night! 

holy  night! 

Shepherds  qi 

take  at  the  sight. 

Glories  streai 

n  from  heaven  afar, 

Heavenly  ho 

sts  sing:  "Alleluia; 

Christ  the  Sa 

Christ  the  Sa 
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Love  does  not  have  to  live; 
it  can  afford  to  die. 
It  can  afford  to  be 
against  a  beam  on  Calvary. 
Love  does  not  have  to  live: 
it  only  has  to  give. 

—  Lon   Woodrum 


"Who'd  make  deliveries  Christmas  Eve?" 


The  Unconditional 


Christmas 


By  Rhoda  Elizabeth  Playfair 


THERE'S  no  way  to  tell  about 
love,  no  way  to  conjure,  explain 
or  draw  diagrams.  There's  only 
showing.  And  lucky  the  one  who 
finds  somebody  who  understands 
that  it  can  come  in  plain  brown 
paper  wrappings. 

Sidney  didn't  believe  in  love  at 
all.  He  took  the  Santa  Claus  job  in 
Graham's  toy  department  because 
he  needed  the  money  and  it  was 
an  easy  thing  to  sit  all  day  while 
the  kids  serpentined  around  Gra- 
ham's hot  wheels  and  almost-human 
doll  counter  to  whisper  their  Christ- 
mas heart's  desires.  The  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  kids  came  from 
a  low  rental  subdivision  known  as 
Mountain  Terrace,  underlining  the 
futility  of  their  whispered  longings, 
in  no  way  touched  Sidney's  heart 
—  no  more  than  did  the  tears  shed 
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openly  (or  quietly  behind  a  mitt) 
when  Mary-Alice  had  to  say  "No"  to 
a  photograph  with  Santa.  A  photo 
cost  a  dollar.  How  could  a  kid  from 
Mountain  Terrace  come  up  with 
that? 

It  touched  the  heart  of  Mary- 
Alice  though.  Camera  poised,  she 
stood  in  front  and  to  the  right  of 
Sidney,  and  all  the  kids  would  smile 
at  her.  They  couldn't  read  the  "Pho- 
to for  $1"  sign  so  they  turned  trust- 
ingly and  waited.  Some  cried  right 
down  the  ramp  and  out  of  the  de- 
partment when  Mary-Alice  told 
them,  and  Sidney  could  tell  from 
the  look  on  her  face  that  Mary-Alice 
was  close  to  crying  too. 

Not  all  the  kids  cried,  of  course, 
because  some  of  them  were  from 
better-off  homes  and  had  a  dollar, 
and  even  among  those  who  didn't 


there  were  some  who  merely  blinked 
and  plodded  silently  away. 

CHRIS  WAS  one  of  those  who 
didn't  cry.  He  didn't  ask  for 
much  either.  He  waited  in  line  until 
it  was  his  turn  to  climb  the  wooden 
steps  to  stand  at  Sidney's  knee  and 
when  Sidney  ho-ho-ho-ed  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  he  said,  "A 
bottle  of  hand  lotion,"  in  a  husky 
voice  that  matched  his  honest  eyes 
and  the  dark  brown  curls  that 
bounced  across  his  forehead. 

Even  Sidney  was  surprised. 

"That's  all?  A  bottle  of  hand  lo- 
tion?" 

The  dark  curls  nodded  yes.  "My 
mother  says"  —  he  looked  at  Sidney 
carefully  —  "her  hands  are  getting 
rough."  His  dark  eyes  probed,  then 
came  to  a  decision.  "She  cried." 

"Well!"  Sidney  said,  and  Mary- 
Alice  turned  her  face  away. 

"It's  okay,"  Chris  said,  helping 
them.  "Remember  what  I  said, 
though,  eh?" 

It  upset  Mary-Alice,  Sidney  knew, 
but  he  shrugged.  There  were  how 
many  hundred  kids  like  Chris  zig- 
zagging through  the  cacophonous 
carnival  that  made  up  Graham's 
toys?  His  job  was  just  to  lure  them 
there.  He  was  a  come-on.  So  was 
Mary-Alice.  What's  to  get  excited? 

The  next  day  Chris  was  back. 

"Remember  me?" 

"You've  thought  of  something 
else?" 

"No.  Just  the  hand  lotion.  You 
won't  forget,  eh?" 

Sidney  ho-ho-ho-ed. 

At  coffee  break  he  sat  near  Mary- 
Alice. 


"You  look  like  someone  busted 
your  camera!" 

"That's  the  way  I  feel!" 

"But  why?  It's  just  a  job." 

"Oh,  Sidney!  They're  just  kids! 
They've  never  heard  of  goodness, 
justice,  mercy,  but  they  believe  in 
love.  What  kind  of  job  would  beat 
that  out  of  them?" 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  love," 
said  Sidney  positively.  "There's  *buy 
now  and  see  if  you  can  get  out  of 
paying  later.'  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  love." 

"I  feel  sorry  for  you,"  said  Mary- 
Alice. 

It  was  the  sight  of  Chris,  coming 
to  stand  at  his  knee  for  the  third 
time  in  as  many  days,  that  trig- 
gered Sidney's  irritation.  What  did 
they  think?  What  did  they  want  of 
him?  Just  what  did  they  expect  from 
store-bought  Santas  hired  to  top 
same-day-last-year's  sales? 

Chris  smiled  his  shy  smile,  signi- 
fying "friends." 

"The  same  thing?"  Sidney 
scowled. 

Chris  nodded.  "See?  I've  got  a 
dime." 

"You  saving  up?" 

"How  many  would  I  need  to  get 
a  picture?" 

"Ten,"  Sidney  said.  Then,  unex- 
pectedly, "Heck  —  you  don't  want 
a  picture!" 

"She'd  like  one,"  Chris  affirmed. 
"If  I  had  nine  more  — " 

"Sidney!"  Mary- Alice  hollered 
pulling  at  his  sleeve.  "Why  couldn't 
we?  Get  nine  more?  Make  a  group!" 

"Of  what?"  said  Sidney  puzzled. 

"Kids!  Ten  kids,  ten  dimes  —  one 
dollar!  Most  kids  have  a  dime!"  She 
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turned  excitedly.  "Hey  guys!  Who's 
got  a  dime?  Who'd  like  to  — " 

"Mary-Alice!"  Sidney  grabbed  her 
arm.  "You  right  out  of  your  tree? 
We'll  lose  our  jobs  — " 

"Too  late!"  said  Mary-Alice  grin- 
ning. "Here's  the  first  ten  ready  for 
the  picture!" 

Chris  beamed.  "I'll  sit  up  on  your 
knee,"  he  said. 

"You  can't!"  said  Sidney  shout- 
ing. "Mr.  Graham  won't  — " 

"Say  'Cheese!' "  cried  Mary- Alice 
and  the  roar  drowned  out  what  Mr. 
Graham  wouldn't. 

They  took  as  many  pictures  as 
they  could  in  the  next  two  hours 
which  was  the  length  of  time  it  took 
for  Bill  Graham  himself,  along  with 
Ted  Wilson,  manager  of  Graham's 
toy  department,  to  work  their  way 
through  the  massed  aisles  of  juvenile 
humanity  separating  them  from  this 
maverick  photographer  and  a  Santa 
gone  berserk.  Whereupon,  as  Sid- 
ney had  predicted,  the  two  were 
summarily  fired. 

THE  WORD  spread  through  the 
store  with  the  speed  of  a  north 
wind  blowing  in  from  the  Northwest 
Territories.  It  caught  customers 
mired  in  decision-making,  shoplifters 
with  their  hands  in  their  sleeves  and 
staff  with  the  same  old  ready-made- 
bargain-at-ten-ninety-five  line  on 
their  lips.  It  caught  Nona  Brown, 
Bill  Graham's  middle-aged  secretary, 
typing  eighty  words  a  minute  on 
her  electric  typewriter  and  Pauline 
Leonard,  the  girl  in  the  filing  de- 
partment, voted  most  likely  to  make 
Playboy's  center  spread  as  she  bent 
over  the  water  cooler.  It  caught  Les 


Larson,  roving  reporter  for  the 
morning  Chronicle,  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  that  grew  cold  while  Les 
speeded  to  a  phone. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Chronicle 
headlined  "Graham's  Santa  Gets 
Gears!"  caught  Bert  Sadler  of  Sad- 
ler's Emporium  —  "Everything  For 
Everybody!"  —  over  his  morning 
grapefruit.  He  read  it  gleefully  to 
his  wife,  and  the  Great  Idea  was 
born. 

Word  of  it  got  back  to  Ted  Wil- 
son via  telephone  early  that  after- 
noon when  Ted's  wife  Marcie,  sit- 
ting in  on  a  bridge  game  with  the 
wife  of  Sadler's  advertising  manager, 
cleverly  put  a  chance  remark  or  two 
together.  They  spelled  "Trouble!" 

Bill  Graham  was  annoyed. 

"You  mean  Bert  Sadler's  picked 
this  idea  up?" 

"With  both  hands!  It's  a  cam- 
paign, as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Good 
will  and  all  out  sentiment.  Some 
kind  of  giveaway  to  cash  in  on  our 
publicity.  With  slogans  like  'Sadler's 
Santa  Has  Heart!'  using  our  Sidney 
for  their  Santa.  You  can  see  where 
it's  going  to  leave  us." 

Bill  Graham  nodded.  "Better  get 
them  back!  At  twice  what  Sadler's 
offering.  Just  get  them!" 

AT  NINE  the  following  morning 
Ted  Wilson  showed  them  in. 
Nona  Brown  looked  covertly  over 
her  electric  typewriter  through  a 
corner  of  her  double-vision,  pixie- 
pointed  lenses,  and  Pauline  Leonard, 
helping  with  the  files,  grinned  open- 

Bill  Graham  smoothed  in  place  his 
"come,  let-us-reason-together"  smile 
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and  boomed,  "It's  good  to  see  you, 
Sidney." 

Sidney  wasn't  sure. 

"I  like  a  man,"  Bill  Graham 
nodded  briskly,  "with  ideas.  You 
wanted  to  help  kids.  The  right  idea 
—  the  wrong  approach!  I've  thought 
about  this,  Sidney  —  what  I've  got 
in  mind's  a  party!  A  Christmas  Eve 
affair  —  a  gift  for  every  child!  Dolls, 
maybe,  for  the  girls,  with  you  as 
Santa  Claus  — " 

"I  don't  know,"  Sidney  said, 
though  when  he'd  opened  up  his 
mouth  he'd  figured  on  saying 
"Sounds  great!" 

"Where  would  the  party  be?"  said 
Mary-Alice. 

"Down  in  toys,  of  course!  Push 
back  the  — " 

Mary-Alice  frowned.  "The  store's 
no  good." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"No  good  for  the  party.  The 
idea's  great  but  if  you  have  it  in 
the  store  it's  just  a  stunt.  Publicity. 
You  know?" 

Bill  Graham  tightened  up  his 
smile. 

"That's  what  I  had  in  mind." 

"Well,  Sidney."  Mr.  Wilson 
angled  in.  "What  do  you  think?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  Sidney  said.  They 
were  all  watching  him.  Pauline 
across  her  files,  encouraging,  and 
Nona  Brown  obliquely  from  her 
desk.  Ted  Wilson,  all  lacquered 
charm,  and  Mr.  Graham,  his  bare 
teeth  underneath  the  smile. 

"Well  .  .  ."  he  began  again  and 
glanced  at  Mary-Alice. 

"What  Sidney's  saying,"  she  said 
slowly,  "is  to  give!  No  strings  at- 
tached.  No  party  in  the  store.  No 


whole  page  advertising.  Giving!  Just 
because." 

Bill  Graham  snapped  his  smile 
tight  shut.  "How  would  you  do  it?" 

"The  details  aren't  worked  out, 
but  —  it  could  be  a  surprise  de- 
livery, eh?  On  Christmas  Eve.  Have 
all  the  kids  who  visit  Santa  put  their 
names  and  addresses  in  a  box  — " 

"On  Christmas  Eve?"  Ted  Wilson 
looked  incredulous.  "Who'd  make 
deliveries  Christmas  Eve?" 

The  question  fell  among  them  and 
was  divided  up  six  ways.  Who 
would?  Embarrassment  for  Mary- 
Alice  goaded  Sidney  to  speech. 

"Why  not  the  store  employees? 
On  a  voluntary  basis.  A  store  this 
size  — " 

Bill  Graham  recomposed  his 
smile. 

"The  thing  is,  Sidney,  Christmas 
Eve  is  special.  We  couldn't  ask  em- 
ployees — " 

"Why  not?"  Pauline  said.  "I 
wouldn't  mind." 

"Nor  I!"  said  Nona  bravely. 

A  little  silence  followed.  Slow 
wheels  turned. 

"Well,  Ted?"  Bill  Graham  said  at 
last.  "What  do  you  think?  This 
might  be  something  else.  A  Christ- 
mas blitz!  With  bumper  stickers  — 
Graham's  Gremlins  Go!  And  — " 

"Hold  it?"  said  Sidney  unexpect- 
edly. "Remember?  No  publicity." 

"Get  gone!"  Bill  Graham  snarled. 
"We'll  line  up  drivers  — " 

"Not  me!"  Pauline  said.  "If  Gra- 
ham's Gremlins  Go,  it's  just  another 
racket.  Count  me  out!" 

Ted  Wilson  frowned.  "She  could 
be  typical.  What  do  you  think  Miss 
Brown?" 
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"I  think,"  she  peeped  at  Mr. 
Graham,  lifting  up  her  chin,  "Pau- 
line is  right.  You've  got  to  make  it 
unconditional.  Like  Sidney  says.  Be- 
cause." 

"Forget  it!"  said  Bill  Graham. 
"There's  no  time  to  organize." 

"Bert  Sadler  will  find  time,"  said 
Mr.  Wilson  grimly. 

"And  Sidney,"  said  Mary-Alice 
confidently,    "could  find  time   too!" 

"I  could?"  thought  Sidney  dazed. 
This  kid  has  gotta  be  — 

But  Mr.  Graham  sighed,  "Well 
Ted?"  and  Ted  said  gloomily,  "We 
have  been  had." 

WORD  OF  their  capitulation 
spread  through  the  store  with 
the  speed  of  a  blizzard  in  December. 
It  reached  customers  jaded  with 
Christmas  shopping  who  suddenly 
wanted    to   know   how    they    could 


help;  it  made  shoplifters  with  built- 
in  burlap  pockets  speculate  that 
Graham's  wasn't  so  bad  a  place 
after  all,  by  God!  It  sent  staff  rush- 
ing to  add  their  names  to  already 
sagging  Christmas  Eve  delivery  lists. 

Sidney  was  dumbfounded.  How 
could  they  cope? 

By  night  they  sorted  names, 
matched  districts,  made  out  lists  and 
marked  large  city  maps  with  colored 
pins.  By  day  the  kids  came,  lining 
up  in  hordes.  They  put  their  names 
and  addresses,  with  help  from  Mary- 
Alice,  in  the  box  and  whispered  this 
and  that  to  Sidney. 

"We  can't  keep  up!"  he  groaned. 

"We  can!"  said  Mary- Alice  fierce- 
ly, "if  we  think  of  what  it  means! 
You  think  you  are  the  only  one 
who's  tired?" 

They  SOSed  and  Nona  came. 
Plus    Pauline,    Linda    (paint),    Jim 
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(sportswear),  Sue  (cosmetics)  and 
the  entire  staff  of  toys.  They  kept 
the  lists  updated,  wrapped  and 
tagged,  and  checked  out  stock. 

"I've  had  it!"  Sidney  muttered. 
"Every  muscle  aches!" 

"Just  five  more  days!"  reminded 
Chris. 

Then  four,  then  three,  with  Chris 
in  every  day. 

Then,  "If  it's  not  too  late  — 
there's  one  thing  more." 

"I'm  tired,  Chris,  I  can't  — " 

"Flowers." 

"What  kind?" 

"I  thought  that  you  might  know." 
The  dark  eyes  searched  his,  trust- 
ingly. "I  mean  —  you  know  her  best. 
What  kind  would  Mary-Alice  like, 
with  love?" 

"You  are  a  funny  kid,"  sighed  Sid- 
ney, and  for  the  first  time  ever  he 
heard  Herald  Angels  singing  over 
the  blah  and  bleat  and  blare  of 
Graham's  Christmas  toy  department. 

On  Christmas  Eve  it  snowed.  All 
over  everything,  like  crazy-mad. 
Huge  white  wet  flakes  that  Christ- 
mas-carded lanes  and  padded 
fences,  teddy-beared  small  shrubs 
and  wiped  out  roads.  It  snowed  on 
roof  tops,  muffled  windows,  blessed 
the  church  fronts,  beautified  bare 
branches.  It  snowed  to  gladden 
hearts,  and  everywhere  on  streets 
across  the  city,  people  tramped  up 


stairways,  in  and  out  of  houses,  to 
and  fro  in  tenements,  with  gifts  as 
precious  as  the  Magi's,  symbols,  tis- 
sue-wrapped, of  love. 

It  was  very  late  before  Sidney 
and  Mary-Alice,  directing  operations 
out  of  Graham's  warehouse,  were 
able  to  get  away.  In  the  back  of 
Sidney's  car  were  three  special  gifts 
—  a  tricycle,  a  nylon  housecoat  and 
the  biggest  bottle  of  hand  lotion 
Mary- Alice  could  find. 

Chris  was  in  bed,  of  course,  but 
his  mother,  dark-eyes,  gentle  as  her 
son,  received  their  gifts  with  thanks 
and  dignity. 

They  climbed  down  her  Mountain 
Terrace  staircase  hand  in  hand. 
"Just  one  more  thing,"  said  Sidney, 
and  drove  down  Forty-first  to  find 
an  all  night  flower  shop.  "Wait  right 
here." 

He  watched  the  florist  work  some 
kind  of  magic  with  three  roses,  six 
carnations  and  some  ferns,  and  chose 
a  card  and  wrote,  "With  love  from 
Chris." 

"They're  beautiful!"  And  Mary- 
Alice  quietly  hummed  "Joy  To  The 
World." 

"This  love  bit,"  Sidney  said  and 
frowned.  "If  it's  a  bummer  —  why'd 
we  do  all  this?" 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mary-Alice, 
happy  as  a  calling  bird  —  "I  thought 
you'd  never  ask!"  ■  ■ 


ALL  THE  cultural,  scientific,  economic,  social  progress  of  man  had  its  origin 
in  the  visions  and  dreams  of  some  who  were  laughed  at,  scoffed  at,  scorned 
by  those  who  lacked  understanding,  who  were  devoid  of  imagination,  who 
were  wanting  in  vision!  And  if,  in  the  ethical,  spiritual,  and  cultural  sense, 
men  fall  lamentably  short,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  our  soaring,  glorious 
dreams  are  invalidated  because  we  dream  so  big  and  live  so  small?  I  do  not 
believe  that!  —RABBI  ABRAHAM  J.  FELDMAN 
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Part  of  John  Audubon's  great  legacy. 


Winter-Mad  Birdwatchers  and 


the  Christmas  Bird  Count 


By  Bonnie  Newton 


EVERY  year  around  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple leave  the  warm  comfort  of  their 
homes  to  tramp  through  snow,  wade 
through  swamps  and  climb  moun- 
tains to  take  part  in  an  amazing 
census.  Logged  volunteers  enthusi- 
astically plod  through  farmlands, 
walk  along  the  icy  edges  of  lakes 
and  streams,  and  stride  through  resi- 
dential areas. 

From  Alaska  to  the  Florida  Keys, 
from  Hawaii  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
these  watchers  meet  to  organize 
their  game  plans  and  polish  their 
optical  gear.  They  patrol  shores, 
marshes,  plains,  woodlands  and  wa- 
terways to  gather  data  for  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society's  Christmas 
Bird  Count.  They  travel  by  kayak, 
marsh  buggy,  fishing  boat,  air  boat, 
airplane,    helicopter,    bicycle,     golf 


cart,  car,  truck,  jeep  and  on  foot. 
This  has  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
cooperative  survey  of  wild-life. 

Begun  in  New  Jersey  in  1900,  it 
has  grown  steadily  in  both  popular- 
ity and  importance.  On  that  first, 
long-ago  count,  twenty-five  reports 
were  filed  by  twenty-six  participants. 
The  longest  list  reported  was  from 
Pacific  Grove,  California:  thirty-six 
species.  In  1971  almost  nineteen 
thousand  people  from  the  age  of  two 
months  (back-packed  in  Texas)  to 
well  over  eighty-five  took  part  in  the 
1,963  counting  groups  (known  as 
counts)  in  the  fifty  states  and  Can- 
ada, One  man  in  New  Jersey  has 
participated  in  seventy-one  of  the 
seventy-two  counts  —  the  remaining 
year  he  was  in  the  hospital.  Other 
old-timers  boast  forty,  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  participation. 
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John  James  Audubon.  After  the  rare  engraving  by  C.  Turner,  A.R.A.,  of  the 
miniature  painted  by  Frederick  Cruickshank,  about  1831.  Published  for 
the  engraver  by  Robert  Ha  veil,  London,  1835.  From  the  National  Audubon 
Society. 
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IF  JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON 
were  alive  to  see  this  census  tak- 
ing, he  would  be  amazed.  This  most 
famous  of  all  American  students  of 
birds  was  born  April  26,  1785,  at 
Les  Cayes,  Santo  Domingo  (now 
Haiti).  His  father,  a  French  sea 
captain  took  him  to  France  when 
his  mother  died.  Although  he  re- 
ceived an  education  intended  to  fit 
him  for  becoming  a  soldier  or  an 
engineer,  he  showed  little  interest 
in  these  professions.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying himself  to  the  study  of  math- 
ematics, he  roamed  the  woods, 
watching  and  drawing  birds. 

Hoping  his  son  would  become 
established  in  business,  the  elder 
Audubon  sent  John  back  to  Amer- 
ica. However,  on  his  father's  estate 
in  Philadelphia  the  young  man 
found  a  wonderful  spot  where  he 
spent  his  time  hunting,  fishing  and 
drawing.  Here  also  he  met  Lucy 
Bake  well  whom  he  married.  They 
had  two  sons.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  sold  his  estate  and  went 
into  business.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  followed  various  profes- 
sions, becoming  in  turn  clerk,  mer- 
chant, miller,  portrait  painter,  danc- 
ing master  and  French  teacher.  As 
we  might  expect,  his  businesses 
failed  because  he  left  them  too  fre- 
quently to  follow  beckoning  trails  in 
the  woods. 

Audubon  at  34  gave  up  all  pre- 
tense of  trying  to  earn  a  living  by 
conventional  means.  He  turned  to 
studying  and  sketching  the  different 
species  of  American  birds.  His  loyal 
wife  taught  school  to  support  her- 
self and  their  two  sons.  In  the 
sparsely  settled  American  wilderness 


Audubon's  years  were  filled  with 
hardships,  but  also  with  exciting 
adventures.  He  painted  portraits 
along  the  way  to  help  meet  travel 
expenses.  Often  he  was  without 
enough  money  to  buy  food.  Once 
rats  completely  destroyed  several 
hundred  of  his  paintings.  Patiently, 
he  spent  the  next  three  years  re- 
drawing them. 

Even  after  all  this  good  work,  he 
was  unable  to  find  a  publisher  in 
the  United  States  for  his  now 
famous  work,  Birds  of  America.  For 
this  reason,  he  went  to  England 
where  he  was  successful  in  his  enter- 
prise. Both  the  English  and  the 
French  were  enthusiastic  over  his 
drawings.  The  complete  edition 
(which  appeared  serially)  contained 
435  hand-colored  plates  with  1,065 
life-size  figures  of  American  birds 
in  their  characteristic  poses  and 
habitats. 

IN  THE  BIRD  COUNT  named 
for  this  great  naturalist,  each 
area  counts  its  winged  visitors  be- 
tween December  18  and  January 
2  during  a  single  24-hour  period. 
Count  area  is  limited  to  a  circle 
exactly  fifteen  miles  in  diameter. 
Some  groups  have  been  counting  in 
the  same  areas  for  thirty  years  or 
more.  Hundreds  of  winged  species 
are  sighted,  and  tens  of  millions  of 
individual  birds  are  seen.  Most 
Christmas  bird  counters  are  dedi- 
cated amateurs  —  school  teachers 
(lots  of  them),  housewives,  airline 
pilots,  school  children  and  service- 
men. In  1970  the  record  shows  that 
one  participant  was  a  Doberman 
Pinscher  who  flushed  several  marsh 
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birds  for  its  Cornell  University  team. 
More  men  take  part  than  women, 
although  in  some  circles,  birding  is 
still  considered  an  effete  activity. 

Naturalists  use  this  important  data 
to  keep  track  of  the  increase  or 
decline  of  various  species,  to  learn 
more  of  life  cycles,  and  to  add  to 
their  knowledge  of  birds'  migratory 
habits.  They  can  determine  the  areas 
of  greatest  abundance  for  each  spe- 
cies and  try  to  determine  the  reason. 
Watchers  still  don't  know  why  Cin- 
cinnati always  lists  more  cardinals 
—  2,489  in  1971  —  and  downy 
woodpeckers  —  508  —  than  any 
other  area  in  the  country. 

Christmas  counts  can  give  firm 
figures  on  some  of  our  rarest  spe- 
cies, as  well  as  a  good  indication  of 
what  our  most  abundant  birds  are. 
Again  in  1971,  of  the  64  million 
birds  counted,  no  fewer  than  80 
percent  were  starlings,  blackbirds, 
and  house  sparrows.  The  single  most 
abundant  species  was  the  red- 
winged  blackbird,  which  numbered 
21  million.  Second  was  that  agres- 
sive  British  immigrant,  the  starling, 
with  13  million.  The  common 
grackle  at  10  million  and  the  brown- 
headed  cowbird  at  5  million  were 
the  other  species  over  the  million 
mark. 

In  addition,  knowledge  about 
fluctuations  in  bird  populations  of 
particular  areas  can  oftentimes  give 
us  important  information  about 
changes  in  our  environment.  The  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  1905,  promotes  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  all  wild- 
life,  as  well  as  of  plants,  soil  and 
water.  Besides  publishing  the  Audu- 
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bon  Magazine,  it  cooperates  with 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Another  by-product  of  the  Audu- 
bon Bird  Count  is  the  fact  that  the 
census  taking  attracts  ever-growing 
numbers  of  people  of  all  ages  and 
interests  to  the  natural  beauties  of 
wildlife  and  the  importance  of  con- 
servation. Working  tools  for  mem- 
bers include  binoculars,  telescopes, 
cameras  and  a  mountain  of  books 
on  various  bird  species.  However, 
Christmas  counting  means  much 
more  to  most  watchers  than  merely 
the  day  in  the  field.  Some  of  the 
pleasure  is  the  companionship  of 
old  friends  as  they  plough  through 
the  wild  underbrush  and  across 
muddy  fields  by  day  and  meet  for 
the  ceremonial  dinner  after  dark. 
Following  dinner,  the  compiler  calls 
the  roll  of  species,  with  each  party 
leader  giving  his  group's  total,  and 
a  final  tally  is  made. 

WARM-WINTER  states  like 
Florida,  Texas  and  California 
always  amass  the  longest  lists.  Bird 
watchers  eagerly  await  the  April 
issue  of  the  bimonthly  journal  Amer- 
ican Birds,  in  which  all  the  results 
of  the  census  are  printed. 

In  Freeport,  Texas,  an  army  of 
eighty-five  or  more  are  mustered 
for  a  meticulously  planned  cam- 
paign. Advance  parties  scour  the 
terrain  for  days  in  advance,  "staking 
out"  the  rarities  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  chalked  up  on  counting  day. 
Aggressive  birders  are  selected  as 
party  leaders.  Walkie-talkie  radios 
provide  interparty  communication; 
dogs   are   used   to   flush   game   and 


marsh  birds;  and  tape  recorders 
carrying  the  calls  of  secretive  spe- 
cies are  used  to  lure  the  choice  va- 
rieties, such  as  rails  and  owls.  In 
1971  Freeport  set  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord of  226  species,  a  simply  fan- 
tastic number  of  different  birds  to 
find  in  winter  in  one  small  circle  of 
land  and  water.  This  beat  San 
Diego's  previous  world's  record  of 
224  set  in  1969. 

Cocoa,  Florida  is  a  missile  boom 
city  located  a  few  miles  west  of 
Cape  Kennedy.  In  1970,  Cocoa  led 
all  other  groups  with  205  species. 
Also  that  year,  another  type  of  rec- 
ord was  set  by  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  which  managed  to  de- 
ploy 163  observers  in  42  parties,  all 
within  its  15-mile  circle. 

Because  the  Cocoa  area  is  a  par- 
ticularly choice  one,  professional 
ornithologists  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  often  fly  in  to  join  the 
local  experts  and  eager  amateurs. 
Squads  are  assigned  to  specific 
areas.  Each  squad  is  divided  into 
people  called  "bird  dogs,"  who  flush 
the  species  from  the  brush,  and 
"spotters,"  authorities  who  can,  in 
a  split  second,  identify  a  bird  re- 
gardless of  how  rare  it  is.  These 
skilled  experts  know  hundreds  of 
birds  by  their  calls. 

The  day  of  the  Cocoa  count  be- 
gins early  —  around  3:45  a.m.  In 
the  hours  before  daylight,  species 
are  recorded  by  sound.  For  a  few 
watchers,  the  day  doesn't  end  at 
sunset.  Long  after  darkness,  they 
continue  circling  their  area  listening 
for  bird  calls  or  screeches.  By  the 
midnight  deadline,  however,  the  last 
team  members  pack  their  gear.  The 


Cocoa  region  —  with  beaches  and 
dunes,  mud  flats,  pine  woods,  citrus 
groves  and  gardens  —  provides 
nearly  every  sort  of  habitat  for  birds. 
Also,  the  South  benefits  from  the 
severe  snowstorms  of  the  North, 
which  drive  numerous  varieties  of 
birds  to  milder  climates.  Usually, 
more  than  one  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand birds  are  sighted  on  the  count 
day  in  Cocoa,  with  more  than  two 
hundred  different  species. 

Not  as  spectacular,  perhaps,  but 
also  helpful  to  naturalists  was  one 
report  from  the  Arctic  that  a  flock 
of  eleven  rock  ptarmigan  (the  white 
grouse  of  those  frozen  regions)  had 
been  spotted  on  icy  tundra  by  a 
lonely  watcher  —  and  another  from 
Colorado  that  two  ravens  were  seen 
at  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak. 

In  California,  one  gold  mine  — 
or  headache,  considering  your  point 
of  view  —  for  beak-counters  is  the 
Yolo  Bypass,  bridged  by  Highway 
80  about  six  miles  west  of  Sacra- 
mento. This  is  a  favorite  gathering 
point  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
in  1970  over  35,000  Whistling 
Swans  down  from  Canada  were 
counted.  To  help  them  in  their 
count,  watchers  sometimes  take  pic- 
tures and  then  count  by  sections  of 
the  photo.  Society  members  also  get 
help  from  the  State  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  which  does  an  aerial 
survey  of  inaccessible  areas. 

Perhaps  even  more  of  a  challenge 
than  finding  and  identifying  large 
numbers  of  species,  as  great  as  this 
is,  is  the  problem  of  tallying  such 
night  birds  as  owls.  In  order  to  find 
such  a  secretive  bird  as  the  Long- 
eared   Owl,   watchers  have  learned 
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to  imitate  his  hoots.  Watchers  have 
also  mastered  the  hoot  of  the  Great 
Horned  Owl,  the  Barn  Owl,  which 
screeches,  and  the  Screech  Owl, 
which  does  not.  For  owling  expedi- 
tions, many  watchers  make  use  of  a 
spot  light.  If  they  can  succeed  in 
flushing  the  birds,  they  can  discern 
by  the  flight  patterns  the  type  of  owl 
as  well  as  the  number. 

WHERE  the  Christmas  Bird 
Count  will  end  is  anybody's 
guess.  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies  were  admitted  last  year 
and  new  groups  from  other  areas  are 
joining  the  campaign;  there  may 
soon  be  a  2,000-count  or  even  3,000- 
count  Christmas. 

With  a  field  guide  and  binoculars 
you  can  carry  the  hobby  of  bird 
study  wherever  you  go.  Vacations 
are  enriched  with  observation  of 
species  not  to  be  found  in  your 
home  territory.  Many  a  serviceman, 
sent  to  the  far  parts  of  the  world, 
has  become  acquainted  with  the 
birds  of  Iceland,  Korea,  Spain  or 
other  countries  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned. 

You  can  learn  to  know  birds  much 
faster  if  you  join  a  local  club.   In 
( Continued  on  page  58 ) 
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The  Curious 

Lore 

of  Bells 


Lore,  legend,  and  superstition. 


By  Sylvia  Heine  Hoffman 


THE  LORE  of  the  bell  is  a  curi- 
ous one.  Today  when  listening 
to  their  melodious  chimes  we  seldom 
connect  them  with  the  pagan  rites 
of  a  primitive  religion.  The  ancients 
regarded  them  as  gods  and,  believ- 
ing they  were  supernatural  beings, 
used  them  in  their  worship  to  sum- 
mon the  Supreme  Spirit.  According 
to  their  belief,  the  outward  part  of 
the  bell  was  female  —  and  the  clap- 
per male!  Endowed  with  magic 
powers,  bells  were  primarily  used 
as  charms  against  the  Evil  Eye,  but 
they  had  many  other  purposes  as 
well.  Bells  and  the  superstitions  as- 
sociated with  them  belong  to  a  long- 
forgotten  age;  the  lore  surrounding 
them  is  a  fascinating  one. 

They  probably  originated  in  the 
Iron  Age  when  early  man  discovered 
that  metal  striking  on   metal   gave 


Weighing  nearly  11  tons,  the  largest 
bell  of  a  53-bell  carillon,  destined  for 
Washington  Cathedral,  is  swung  aboard 
the  SS  AMERICAN  COMMANDER 
for  shipment  to  Baltimore  in  1963. 

forth  a  deep,  resonant  tone.  With 
the  advancement  of  civilization 
these  instruments  gradually  came  to 
be  known  as  "bells"  or  "gongs." 

Odd  and  unusual  superstitions 
about  bells  prevailed  in  different 
lands.  For  instance,  in  Japan,  bell 
ringing  was  symbolic  of  the  wind. 
If  a  bell  was  rubbed  by  a  priest,  it 
signified  perseverance  and  a  yearn- 
ing for  improvement.  In  China  they 
were  known  as  chung,  were  the 
objects  of  much  respect,  and  de- 
noted obedience.  Also,  they  were 
worn  by  Chinese  children  to  avert 
the  Evil  Eye  —  and  to  preserve 
their  teeth.  During  Biblical  times 
and   in   the   Orient,   bells   were   an 
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emblem  of  virginity  —  worn  by  un- 
married women. 

Small  bells  are  sometimes  worn 
by  superstitious  people.  The  practice 
of  wearing  bells  on  the  person  is 
worldwide  and  originally  had  the 
same  purpose  everywhere  —  to  pro- 
tect the  owner  from  evil  spirits  and 
bodily  harm.  This  is  based  on  a  very 
old  belief  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  Biblical  times  when  demons  were 
supposed  to  haunt  the  thresholds  of 
sanctuaries.  To  drive  these  enemies 
away,  God  prescribed  bells  of  gold 
for  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  High 
Priest  of  Israel.  The  little  tinkling 
sound  was  supposed  to  protect  him 
as  he  came  and  went  from  the  Holy 
Place. 

Another  type  of  bell  was  the  ani- 
mal bell.  From  the  days  of  the 
Romans  domestic  animals  such  as 
the  horse,  cow,  goat,  etc.  wore  neck 
bells — again  to  drive  away  evil  spir- 
its. In  ancient  Greece  triumphant 
generals  hung  bells  on  their  horses' 
heads  to  avert  the  Evil  Eye,  a  cus- 
tom which  was  also  common  in 
Assyria. 

Bells  also  served  as  a  curative 
agent.  There  is  an  American  Negro 
belief  that  a  child  can  be  cured  of 
stuttering  by  drinking  from  a  bell. 
In  England,  one  bell  was  supposed 
to  cure  insanity  when  placed  over 
the  head  of  an  afflicted  person. 

Certain  bells  were  thought  to  ring 
of  their  own  accord  on  occasions  of 
great  importance.  For  instance,  an 
Argonese  legend  tells  of  a  bell  into 
which  one  of  Judas'  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  was  cast.  The  bell  sounded 
without  human  assistance  prior  to 
national  disasters. 


QUITE  ordinary  bells  have  their 
superstitious  lore,  too.  We  find 
some  curious  modern  adaptations  of 
ancient  beliefs  clustered  around 
these  bells.  If  a  bell  is  heard  ring- 
ing without  human  aid,  the  omen  is 
a  bad  one.  Two  ringing  in  the  house 
at  the  same  time  is  a  sign  of  a 
parting.  A  telephone  tinkling  inter- 
mittently with  no  incoming  call  to 
account  for  it  foretells  bad  news. 
Shop  bells,  which  are  fast  dying 
out,  were  used  in  olden  times  to 
summon  the  owner.  But  the  original 
intent  of  the  little  tinkling  bell  over 
the  door  was  to  guard  the  threshold 
against  demons. 

That  a  bell  ringing  of  its  own 
accord  is  an  omen  of  disaster  is 
also  an  old  seaman's  belief.  It  stems 
from  the  common  superstition  that 
surrounds  the  ringing  note  some- 
times emitted  by  a  tumbler  or  wine 
glass.  This  is  supposed  to  foretell  a 
wreck  at  sea  or  the  death  of  a  sailor. 
Disaster  is  avoided  only  by  stopping 
the  ringing  at  once  by  placing  a 
finger  on  the  rim  of  the  glass.  If  this 
is  done  quickly  enough  the  omen 
may  be  averted. 

Ship  bells,  of  course,  have  long 
been  veiled  in  mystery.  In  the 
golden  era  of  sailing  vessels,  the 
bell  was  the  personification  of  the 
ship's  soul.  Sailors  believed  that  the 
bell,  even  when  securely  lashed  in 
place  beforehand,  always  rang  when 
a  ship  went  down. 

Many  superstitions  center  upon 
church  bells.  Several  legends  seem 
to  ascribe  life  and  conscious  thought 
to  these  bells.  They  ring  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  saint,  or  when  a  crime 
has    been    committed.    In    ancient 
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A  crewman  compares  one  of  the  smaller  bells  of  the  Washington  Cathedral 
carillon  with  the  monsters  stowed  in  his  ship's  hold. 


times  they  were  rung  only  by  the 
priests,  and  were  used  to  summon 
the  people  to  worship.  However, 
because  the  devil  was  supposed  to 
hate  the  sound  of  bells,  it  was  be- 


lieved that  their  loud  clang  chased 
away  demons.  Since  thunder  and 
lightning  were  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  church  bells  were 
rung  with  great  vigor  during  elec- 
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trical  storms.  Bells  were  held  to  be 
even  more  powerful  when  conse- 
crated, a  custom  which  was  known 
as  "blessing"  or  "baptizing"  the  bell. 

There  is  another  unique  super- 
stition about  church  bells.  They 
were  thought  to  alleviate  the  pains 
of  childbirth  and  speed  the  delivery. 
However,  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell  was  costly,  and  if  this  could  not 
be  arranged,  a  piece  of  the  bell 
rope  was  begged  from  the  ringers 
and  tied  around  the  mother's  wrist. 

The  superstitions  around  the  soul 
bell  or  passing  bell  were  uncanny. 
Originally,  this  bell  was  rung  to 
drive  away  any  demons  who  might 
be  lurking  around  the  house,  ready 
to  pounce  on  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  ringing  of  the  bell  was 
supposed  to  keep  them  at  bay  long 
enough  for  the  soul,  like  a  hunted 
hare,  to  gain  a  start  and  get  what 
was  known  to  sportsmen  as  'law." 
The  louder  the  clang,  the  further 
the  fiends  had  to  go  to  get  clear  of 
the  noise. 

A  number  of  tales  are  told  of  the 
"vocal  ghosts  of  bells."  This  is  based 
on  the  superstition  that  bells  can 
be  heard  pealing  under  water  in 
the  church  towers  of  towns  that 
were  destroyed  by  floods. 

In  Bomere,  Shropshire,  England  it 
is  said  that  a  former  Roman  or  Saxon 
town  stood  on  this  site  and,  due  to 
the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  completely  submerged.  On  cer- 
tain nights  bells  can  be  heard  ring- 
ing there.  Some  claim  that  it  is  the 
clang  of  the  Sanctus  bell,  ringing  as 
it  rang  centuries  ago  for  the  mid- 
night Mass,  when  the  water  crashed 
over  the  town. 


STILL  another  legend  exists 
around  an  English  churchyard 
near  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  There 
a  ghostly  bell  was  often  heard  to 
stike  four  to  eight  bells!  This  mourn- 
ful dirge  was  attributed  to  the  grave 
of  a  sea  captain  who  went  down 
with  his  sinking  ship  at  midnight 
just  as  the  hour  was  striking  on  the 
bell.  To  hear  it  was  a  very  bad 
omen,  and  the  local  inhabitants  had 
a  superstitious  dread  of  the  place. 
However,  the  world  is  full  of  Doubt- 
ing Thomases,  and  one  sailor  in  par- 
ticular scoffed  at  this  superstition. 
He  went  to  the  spot  and  boasted 
that  he  had  heard  the  bell.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  the  legend  was 
indeed  true  because  on  his  next 
voyage  he  was  lost  at  sea. 

It  was  also  the  symbol  of  Saint 
Anthony  —  the  founder  of  Monasti- 
cism  —  who,  in  the  third  century, 
went  among  the  ruined  Pagan  Tem- 
ples —  ringing  a  bell  to  rout  out 
the  devils  that  infested  them.  It  is 
superstitions  such  as  these  which 
lend  a  certain  sinister  aspect  to  the 
lore  of  the  bell.  In  this  day  and  age 
we  still  cannot  fully  comprehend  all 
of  the  unusual  beliefs  connected 
with  them. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
origins  are  veiled  in  the  mists  of 
time,  bells  and  their  magic  still 
linger  on.  These  ghosts  from  the 
past,  tolling  their  haunting,  lonely 
melodies,  will  always  have  the 
power  to  lure  us  into  another 
world.  ■  ■ 

The  holiday  season  is  that  time  of 
year  when  every  home  looks  Christ- 
mussy.  —  Anna  Herbert 
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Bible  Distribution 
Leaps  Upward 


An  American  Bible  Society  Release. 


NEW  YORK  —Worldwide  Scrip- 
ture distribution  spiraled  sharply  up- 
ward in  1972,  exceeding  200  mil- 
lion copies  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Bible  Societies. 

This  information  was  revealed  in 
the  157th  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  one  of  55  national 
Bible  Societies  that  comprise  the 
fellowship  of  the  United  Bible  So- 
cieties. 

The  total  of  218,429,595  Scrip- 
tures distributed  registered  an  in- 
crease of  47,313,052,  or  27.6  per- 
cent over  the  171,116,543  copies 
circulated  in  1971. 

Gifts  contributed  by  supporters 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  made 
possible  the  distribution  of  163,624,- 
325  of  these  Scriptures,  121,122,596 
of  which  were  distributed  in  this 
country. 


1.6  Million  Individual  Gifts 

Support  for  the  work  was  re- 
ceived through  more  than  1.6  mil- 
lion individual  gifts  to  the  American 
Bible  Society,  plus  contributions 
from  70  denominations,  churches 
and  agencies  who  also  supported  the 
Bible  cause. 

"Let  the  Word  Speak"  is  the  cur- 
rent theme  of  Bible  Society  work 
and  the  report  indicates  the  Word 
is  speaking  to  millions  everywhere. 
This  is  so  despite  the  wars  and 
disasters  which  have  dominated  the 
news  and  the  political  tensions 
which  have  divided  nations  and 
made  communications  difficult. 

The  Americas,  including  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  accounted 
for  the  largest  number  of  Scriptures 
distributed,  a  total  of  150,609,366 
copies,  followed  by  the  Asia/Pacific 
region    which    totaled    51,716,955. 
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Europe  was  next  with  8,330,373, 
followed  by  Africa  which  distrib- 
uted 7,772,901  Scriptures. 

Of  the  worldwide  total  distribu- 
tion 5,519,909  were  whole  Bibles 
and  14,255,700  Testaments.  Por- 
tions, a  complete  book  or  more  of 
the  Bible,  totaled  31,483,432  and 
Selections,  short  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture less  than  a  book,  167,070,554. 

1,500  Languages 

At  least  one  complete  book  of  the 
Bible  has  now  been  published  in 
1,500  languages,  an  increase  of  43 
languages  in  the  past  year.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  languages  or  dialects 
spoken  by  over  97  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  It  leaves  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  languages  and  dialects, 
spoken  by  slightly  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  in 
which  Scriptures  have  not  yet  been 
published.  Bible  translators  con- 
tinue in  their  efforts  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  all  languages  or  dia- 
lects spoken  in  the  world,  so  that 
people  everywhere  may  have  the 
Scriptures  in  the  languages  they  can 
read  or  understand. 

An  equally  challenging  task  for 
the  translators  is  the  continual  up- 
dating of  older  translations  into  to- 
day's constantly  changing  languages 
so  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  re- 
main living,  vital  messages  from 
God. 

Translators  of  the  United  Bible 
Societies  and  other  competent  per- 
sonnel are  currently  working  on 
more  than  50  common-language  and 
popular-language  translation  proj- 
ects —  the  kind  of  translation  work 
that   produced  the  American  Bible 
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Society's  New  Testament  in  Today's 
English  Version,  "Good  News  for 
Modern  Man." 

Originally  published  in  1966, 
"Good  News  for  Modern  Man"  con- 
tinues its  phenomenal  popularity 
and  now  has  a  circulation  nearing 
40  million.  In  1972  an  average  of 
11,000  copies  per  day  were  distrib- 
uted by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

In  an  introduction,  Edmund  F. 
Wagner,  American  Bible  Society 
president,  labeled  the  report  "a  re- 
markable success  story." 

Citing  the  "greater  than  ever" 
need  for  the  Scriptures  than  was 
evidenced  in  1972  he  expressed 
deep  gratitude  to  God  and  contribu- 
tors to  the  American  Bible  Society 
who  made  possible  the  substantial 
increase  in  Scripture  distribution. 

He  added:  "We  dare  not  rest  now 
because  a  great  work  has  been 
done,"  but  "must  continue  to  in- 
crease our  efforts.  .  .  We  are  deter- 
mined to  'let  the  Word  speak' "  and 
"with  your  prayers  and  continued  fi- 
nancial support  —  and  God's  help  — 
we  can  and  we  will."  ■  ■ 

BIRDWATCHERS 

( Continued  from  page  52 ) 

almost  eveiy  one  the  membership 
ranges  in  age  from  children  to 
grandparents.  Birders  are  always 
generous  in  helping  beginners.  Your 
local  Audubon  Society,  Nature  Club 
or  other  birdwatcher  source  will 
give  you  additional  information  — 
including  the  date  and  place  of  the 
nearest  Christmas  Bird  Count.  The 
National  Audubon  Society  has  an 
office  at  1511  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C,    20005.  ■  ■ 


News  in  Pictures 

Hawiian 
Folk  Mass  at 
Fort  DeRussy 


(Top  left)  The  soft  call  of  the  conch 
shell  signals  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cessional. (Center)  Bouquets  of  the 
flowers  of  each  island  are  carried  to  the 
altar  in  the  old  spirit  of  "hoopuku"  or 
offering.  (Below)  The  words  of  the 
offertory  hymn  are  danced  by  young 
women  of  the  Hui-O-Hawaii  Catholic 
Youth  Organization.  The  men  sing  the 
Hawaiian  hymn  to  the  accompaniment 
of  guitars  and  gourds. 
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(Above)  Young  women  wearing  holokus 
and  orchid  leis  move  toward  the  altar. 
Their  hula  during  the  service  will 
dramatize  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


(Above)  Fr.  Roy  Peters  (1)  US  Army 
Support  Command,  celebrates  the 
Mass,  assisted  by  Fr.  Maurice  McNeely, 
Ft.  DeRussy  chaplain. 


JOHNSTON  ATOLL:  Chaplain  (LTC) 
Wilbur  W.  Bubb  welcomes  piper  Dr. 
Donald  G.  MacKinnon,  retired  USN 
doctor  to  morning  worship.  Dr.  Mac- 
Kinnon came  on  a  2-week  tour  with  a 
civilian  contractor.  About  130  Air 
Force,  75  Army  and  250  civilian  person- 
nel on  Johnston  are  ministered  to  by 
one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic  chap- 
lain. 


FT.  BLISS,  TEX:  MG  C.  J.  Le  Van,  CO 
of  Ft.  Bliss,  presents  a  check  for  $1,058 
to  Dr.  Ned  R.  Graves  (1)  President  of 
the  Religious  Community  of  El  Paso 
County.  The  fund  was  raised  during 
chapel  services  in  June,  taken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ch  (COL)  Joseph  B. 
Messing,  Chief,  Chaplain  Division 
(Rt).  The  money  was  presented  to  vic- 
tims of  the  Easter  Sunday  gas  explosion 
in  El  Paso  in  which  seven  persons  were 
killed   and    13   injured. 


Merry  Christmas! 
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By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Gold,  Incense  and  Myrrh:  Contemporary  Christmas  Carols  by  Sister 
Miriam  Therese  Winter.  Avant  Garde  Records;  250  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  Stereo  AVS  136:  Wonderful!  Child  of  Morning;  Christmas' 
Ballad;  He  Comes;  Sing  of  Birth;  In  the  Beginning;  Silent  the  Night; 
Take  Courage;  No  Longer  Alone;  O  What  a  Happening;  Song  of  Glory; 
and  Peace  Upon  Earth.  Personnel:  Medical  Mission  Sisters  and  Friends 
(Jane  Pellowski,  Loretta  Whalen,  Isabelle  Healy,  Ellen  Castellini,  Miriam 
Therese  Winter,  Helene  Kendrick,  Debbie  Parsons,  Ford  Kinder,  Steve 
Whalen,  George  Bur,  S.J.,  John  Carr  and  Peter  Murray,  S.J.;  violin  solo  — 
Aaron  Rosand;  and  instrumental  settings  conducted  by  Clay  Pitts. 

Each  Christmas  many  professional  artists  make  new  releases  of  Christmas 
carols.  In  most  instances,  these  albums  contain  new  and  "dressed-up"  ar- 
rangements of  familiar  and  standard  songs. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Sister  Miriam  Therese  Winter,  no  doubt  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  composed  twelve  outstanding  contemporary  Christmas 
carols;  she  was  able  to  get  with  a  talented  man,  Clay  Pitts,  who  provided 
an  excellent  multi-varied  musical  score  consisting  of  calypso,  medieval 
and  modern  styles.  Take  note:  this  LP  is  a  gem. 

Silent  Night  is  nice  to  hear,  but  Sister  Winter's  Silent  the  Night  is  more 
interesting  lyrically  and  harmonically.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  twelve  songs 
are  worthwhile  material  for  choir  directors.  Surprise  and  please  the  con- 
gregation at  Christmas  with  selections  from  this  splendid  album. 

Dave  Boyer:  So  Long,  Joey.  Word  Records;  Waco,  Texas,  Stereo,  WST- 
8594-LP:  Boardwalk;  Once  in  a  Lifetime;  Here's  That  Rainy  Day;  There 
Is  a  Way;  Calvary  Covers  It  All;  Get  All  Excited;  Through  It  All;  Because 
He  Lives;  The  Blood  Will  Never  Lose  Its  Power;  Lead  Me  to  Calvary; 
and  Ym  Gonna  Keep  on  Singin\  Personnel:  Dave  Boyer  —  singer;  Ronn 
Huff  —  music  director;  members  of  the  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra  —  un- 
identified. 

This  is  an  original  sound  track  album  based  on  the  life  of  Dave  Boyer 
when  he  worked  in  the  secular  music  field  under  the  name  of  Joey  Stevens. 
The  best  cuts  are  on  side  two.  The  hit  song  is  Because  He  Lives  which  is 
delivered  with  power,  authority  and  true  understanding  of  the  words.  My 
prediction  is  that  other  gospel  artists  will  grab  this  song  and  make  it  a 
classic.  The  orchestra  and  mixed  chorus  provide  a  well-balanced,  gospel/ 
quasi-classical  background. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002  (Ed.) 
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Dec.  1-31     Cheltenham  Festival  of  Christmas  Lights,  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cestershire, England. 
Dec.  1  Army-Navy   Football   Game,   Kennedy   Stadium,   Philadelphia. 

Dec.  2  FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT.  World  Community  Day. 

Dec.  6  St.  Nicholas  Day  in  Belgium  and  Europe  generally. 

Dec.  7  THE  FEAST  OF  ST.  AMBROSE,  Milan,  Italy. 

Pearl  Harbor  Day.  Anniversary  of  Japanese  bombing  in  1941. 
Dec.  8  FEAST  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  a  Roman 

Catholic  Holy  Day  of  Obligation. 
Dec.  8-31     Greenfield  Village  Christmas,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 
Dec.  9  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT 

Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  visible  in  North  America. 
Dec.   10-16  Human  Rights  Week,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 
Dec.   10        Nobel  Prize  Ceremony,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Dec.   14-31  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dec.  16        THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT 

Dec.   16-24  Nine  Days  of  Posadas,  Mexico.  Fun  and  merry-making. 
Dec.  20-27  CHANUKAH,  Jewish  Feast  of  Lights,  in  remembrance  of  the 

victory  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over  the  Syrians  ( 165  B.C. ). 
Dec.  21        Winter  Solstice.  Winter  begins  at  7:08  P.M.,  EST. 
Dec.  23        FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
Dec.  24        Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  visible  in  North  America. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
DEC.  25      CHRISTMAS  DAY,  Jesus'  "birthday." 
Dec.  26        ST.    STEPHEN'S    DAY,   honoring   the   first    Christian   martyr 

(Acts  7:59). 

Boxing  Day  in  England  and  most  Commonwealth  countries. 
Dec.  27        ST.  JOHN'S  DAY,  honors  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 
Dec.  28        HOLY  INNOCENTS   DAY    (Matt.   2:13  ff.).   Commemorates 

the  children  slaughtered  by  Herod. 
Dec.  31        NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

Sugar  Bowl  Football  Game,  New  Orleans. 

THE  JEW  WHO  SAVED  tisans,  craftsmen,  small  businessmen 

GERMANS  and   the  like.   De   Castro's   enclave 

( Continued  from  page  32 )  had  started  as  a  non-English  speak- 

French     settlers,     heavily     Roman  ing     group,     but     was     assimilated 

Catholic  in  religion.  Eventually  they  rapidly  into  the  great  state  of  Texas, 

merged  with  the  other  German  set-  This,  then  is  the  epic  story  of  a  great 

tlements  of  Texas,  but  they  still  re-  benefactor    of    his    fellow    human 

tained  their  sentimental  identity.  By  beings,  who  yearned  to  do  good  and 

the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  state  who  succeeded.  His  works  live  on 

of  Texas  had  some  thirty-thousand  after   him;    blessed   is    his    memory 

Europe-born  citizens  who  were  ar-  forevermore.                                   ■  ■ 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


One  Way  to  the  Light  by  "Sun  King."  Exposition  Press,  Jericho,  N.Y.  1973. 
128  pp.  $4.50,  cloth. 

A  collection  of  lyric  poetry.  The  keynote  seems  to  be  "Love  is  freedom 
—  us  is  far  better  than  me."  The  author  sings  of  the  universe,  God  and 
the  Cross  in  many  short  songs  —  often  repetitious  and  very  vague.  Some 
song  titles  are  —  Drugs  Bring  You  Down,  Bliss,  Wanderlust,  Brothers 
Have  Mercy,  God  Is  the  People  Free,  Teddy  Bear  with  Wings,  Death  Is 
Not  Life,  etc. 

Sun  King  is  a  pseudonym  of  an  actor  and  entertainer.  These  lyrics  are 
written  for  singing  or  reading  aloud.  Alma  L.  Duhan 

Paul  Tournier's  Medicine  of  the  Whole  Person.  Word  Books,  Waco, 
Texas.  1973.  207  pp.  $5.95,  cloth. 

Thirty-nine  brief  interpretative  essays  have  been  written  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Tournier's  75th  birthday  and  to  record  each  person's  appreciation  of 
Tournier's  philosophy  of  treating  the  whole  person.  Interesting  for  profes- 
sional people  who  are  in  the  field  of  medicine,  mind  and  counseling,  but 
more  interesting  than  helpful.  Paul  O.  Madsen 

Look  at  Me,  Please  Look  at  Me  by  CLARK,  DAHL  and  GONZENBACH. 
David  C.  Cook.  1973.  125  pp.  $1.25,  paper. 

A  poignant  narrative  about  reaching  the  retarded.  The  fears,  frustrations 
and  rewards  of  trying  to  assist  the  mentally  retarded  are  illustrated  with 
great  sensitivity.  ARA 

The  Prophet  of  Wheat  Street  by  JAMES  W.  ENGLISH.  David  C.  Cook. 
1973.  205  pp.  $1.25,  paper. 

The  story  of  a  remarkable  black  clergyman  who  ought  to  be  as  well- 
known  nationally  as  he  is  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  He  put  down  deep  roots 
in  the  area  of  his  parish  and  in  the  lives  of  his  people.  His  church  is  a 
center  for  not  only  an  attractive  religious  program  but  also  for  a  housing 
project,,  shopping  center,  credit  union  and  many  other  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity. ARA 

O  Happy  Day  by  JAMIE  BUCKINGHAM.  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas. 
1973.  224  pp.  $5.95,  cloth. 

If  you  enjoy  gospel  singing  and  if  you  enjoy  Grammy  Award  winners, 
The  Happy  Goodmans,  then  you  probably  will  enjoy  this  book.  It  traces 
their  beginnings  and  in  the  fore-part  of  the  book,  tells  what  their  life  is 
like  in  gospel  singing.  Paul  O.  Madsen 
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Worth  Repeating 

(Being  material  borrowed  from  QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 

Many  a  man  is  so  busy  earning  his  salt  that  he  forgets  his  sugar. 

Liberty  is  being  free  from  things  we  don't  like  in  order  to  be  slaves 
of  things  we  do  like. 

The  magician  who  saws  a  woman  in  two  is  not  nearly  as  marvelous 
as  the  husband  who  keeps  one  from  flying  to  pieces. 

A   diplomat  is  anyone  who  thinks  twice  before  saying  nothing. 

A  conscience  is  that  impediment  which  so  often  rudely  interrupts 
while  money  is  talking. 

If  you  want  the  world  to  make  a  path  to  your  door,  try  taking  a  nap. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  lot  of  scratching  around  to  get  out  of  a  situa- 
tion you  were  just  itching  to  get  into. 

Many  women  have  always  been  firm  believers  in  recycling,  only 
they  call  it  by  a  different  name  —  garage  sales. 

Father  welcomed  his  daughter's  boy  friend  at  the  door.  "She  will 
be  right  down.  Care  for  a  game  of  chess?"  —  Modern  Maturity,  3-69. 

The  major  difficulty  in  cutting  down  government  expenses  is  that 
the  expenses  have  votes. 

Although  a  dollar  is  only  six  inches  long,  it  is  used  to  measure 
many  things. 

These  days,  when  you  get  your  paycheck  you  wonder  how  they 
expect  to  win  the  war  on  poverty  with  that  kind  of  ammunition. 

—  Joan  I.  Welsh 

With  the  cost  of  groceries  these  days,  the  best  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  a  budget.  — Dana  Robbins 

To  lose  weight,  keep  your  mouth  and  the  refrigerator  closed! 
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Prayers  at  Yuletide 


O  CHRIST,  grant  us  thankful  hearts  today  for  thee,  our  choicest 
gift,  our  dearest  guest.  Let  not  our  souls  be  busy  inns  that  have 
no  room  for  thee  and  thine,  but  quiet  homes  of  prayer  and  praise 
where  thou  mayest  find  fit  company,  where  the  needful  cares  of  life 
are  wisely  ordered  and  put  away,  and  wide,  sweet  spaces  kept  for 
thee,  where  holy  thoughts  pass  up  and  down,  and  fervent  longings 
watch  and  wait  thy  coming.  So,  when  thou  comest  again,  O  Holy 
One,  mayest  thou  find  all  things  ready,  and  thy  family  waiting  for  no 
new  Master,  but  for  one  long  loved  and  known. 
Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus. 

WE  PRAY  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  purify  our  hearts  that  they  may  be 
worthy  to  become  Thy  dwelling  place.  Let  us  never  fail  to 
find  room  for  Thee,  but  come  and  abide  in  us  that  we  also  may  abide 
in  Thee,  Who  as  at  this  time  wast  born  into  the  world  for  us,  and 
dost  live  and  reign,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  now  and  for- 
evermore.  —  William   Temple 

FOR  OUR  absent  loved  ones  we  implore  thy  lovingkindness.  Keep 
them  in  life,  keep  them  in  growing  honour;  and  for  us,  grant  that 
we  may  remain  worthy  of  their  love.  For  Christ's  sake,  let  not  our 
beloved  blush  for  us,  nor  we  for  them.  Grant  us  but  that,  and  grant 
us  courage  to  endure  lesser  ills  unshaken,  and  to  accept  death,  loss 
and  disappointment  as  it  were  straws  upon  the  tide  of  life.  Amen. 

—  Robert  Louis   Stevenson 


GLORY  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,  for  that  thou  didst  create  not  only 
the  visible  light  but  the  light  invisible,  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God,  the  law  written  in  the  heart;  give  us  a  mind  to  per- 
ceive this  light  in  the  oracles  of  prophets,  the  melody  of  psalms,  the 
prudence  of  proverbs,  the  experience  of  histories,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  life  and  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  his  sake. 

—  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes,  1555-1626 
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(Being     material     borrowed     from 
QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 


As  the  minister  started  his  Sun- 
day sermon  there  was  a  loud  clap 
of  thunder  and  the  rain  began. 

"Isn't  that  just  like  the  Lord?"  he 
said.  "Here  we  are  sitting  and  re- 
laxing and  he's  out  there  washing 
our  cars." 

When  a  Texas  school  class  was 
told  that  the  next  day  they  would 
learn  to  draw,  eighteen  youngsters 
showed  up  with  pistols. 
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"Have  I  been  good?  You  mean  all  these 
weeks  of  strain  and  privation  don't 
show?" 
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The  alert  filling-station  attendant 
had  checked  the  oil  and  gas  and 
was  cleaning  the  windshield,  when 
the  woman  driver  asked:  "And 
would  you  mind  going  over  Johnny's 
face  just  once?" 

"Son,"  said  the  mother,  "do  you 
want  me  to  tell  Santa  Claus  to  stay 
away  from  here?  Then  eat  your 
spinach." 

"All  right,"  sighed  the  modern 
child,  "only  it  sounds  like  blackmail 
to  me." 

Uncle  George  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed in  a  volume  he  brought 
home  from  a  second-hand  book  store 
entitled  HOW  to  HUG.  When  he 
got  home  he  found  it  was  part  of  an 
ancient  set  of  encyclopedia. 

If  you've  ever  wanted  a  defini- 
tion of  ultimatum,  consider  the 
fanner,  pail  in  hand,  who  looked  at 
his  cow  and  said,  "Well,  Bossy, 
what'll  it  be?  Milk  or  hamburger?" 

Two  youngsters  were  dragging  a 
large,  awkward  sack  through  the  toy 
department  of  a  store.  They  were 
making  a  lot  of  noise  and  bumping 
into  customers. 

The  manager  came  up.  "Now, 
boys,"  he  admonished,  "if  you  keep 
on  being  troublesome,  Santa  Claus 
won't  come  to  your  house." 

"That's  what  you  think,"  reported 
one  youngster.  "Who  you  think  we 
got  in  this  sack?" 

The  condemned  golfer  asked  the 
hangman,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  take  a 
couple  of  practice  swings?" 
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U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


